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THREE POETS DISCUSS 
NEW VERSE FORMS’ 


The Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Robert Bridges, and Coventry Patmore 


By 
DEREK PATMORE 


the technique of their craft amongst themselves, so that 
the little-known correspondence between the three Vic- 
torian poets, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Robert Bridges, and 
Coventry Patmore has a special importance—especially as this 
correspondence dealt mainly with what both Hopkins and 
Bridges called “the new prosody.” All three of these Victorian 
poets were innovators in verse forms, and it was this common 
interest which first drew them together. | 
Coventry Patmore, the eldest, and at that time the most 
famous of the three poets, met Gerard Manley Hopkins for the 
first time when he paid a visit to the Jesuit School at Stonyhurst 
during the summer of 1883. Describing this meeting, Hopkins 
wrote to his friend, yet another poet, Richard Watson Dixon,? 
on August 12th of this year: 


Coventry Patmore came to visit us and stayed three or four days. 
The Rector gave me charge of him, and I saw a good deal of him, 
and had a good deal of talk. He knew and expressed great admira- 
tion of Bridges’s Muse upon the strength of extracts in reviews only, 
not having till then been able to get the poem from his bookseller. 
He told me that he was very slow in taking in a new poet, even the 
meaning, much more the effect and spirit; he said: “‘I feel myself in 
the presence of a new mind, a new spirit, but beyond that at a first 
reading, I am not yet accustomed to the strange atmosphere. . . .” 
t This article is based largely on hitherto unpublished letters of Robert Bridges 


and Coventry Patmore. 
a Author of the poem Mano. 


Pree’ poets, unlike the French, are not given to discussing 
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His conversation was of course full of interest. He is fastidious and 

searching in his criticism. 

We know that Hopkins already admired Patmore’s work, for 
several years before he had written to Dixon, in the June of 1878: 
“Mr. Coventry Patmore, whose fame again is very deeply below 
his great merits, seems to have said something very finely about 
the loss of fame in his lately published Odes.’ 

The meetings between Gerard Manley Hopkins and Coventry 
Patmore were few. They met only twice during the six years of 
their friendship but their correspondence? testifies to the fact 
that these meetings must have been an exciting intellectual experi- 
ence for both and also shows that Hopkins, then an unknown 
poet, exercised a quite extraordinary influence over the older 
man. Indeed, Patmore was so impressed by the intellectual 
qualities of his Jesuit friend that he mw Hopkins to help him in 
revising his poems for the Collected Edition of his poems, and it 
was Hopkins, too, who introduced the older poet to Bridges. 

Robert Bridges, like Hopkins, was intensely interested in new 

metrical experiments, and the following letters from Bridges to 
Coventry Patmore will show that Bridges was extremely anxious 
to enlist Patmore’s support for what he and Hopkins called “‘the 
new prosody.” Both the younger poets were obviously impressed 
by an essay on “Metrical Law” which Coventry Patmore had 
published in 1878 as a preface to his favourite poem, Amelia. 
This essay was in part a defence of Patmore’s use of the “irregular 
ode” form in The Unknown Eros. The poet’s use of the metre of 
the irregular English ode depended a great deal for its effect on 
his use of pauses, and we shall note, later on, that Hopkins ques- 
tioned Patmore’s method. In theory, however, Patmore was 
being almost as adventurous as Hopkins in his metrical experi- 
ments, and it is worthwhile recalling that Patmore had written 
about this subject as far back as 1850, when he declared: 


Good examples of the irregular ode are so scarce, —Wordsworth’s 
being the only generally satisfactory one in the language, that we 
cannot venture to pronounce with any confidence upon the law of 
this measure. Our impression of it is, that each line, lone many 
syllables it may contain, ought to occupy the same time in reading, 


1 Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, including his Correspondence with 
Coventry Patmore, edited by Claude Colleer Abbott (Oxford University Press, 


1938). 
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according to the analogy of bars in music. This view supported is by 
the best parts of the ae of Wordsworth and Milton, which may 
and ought to be read, each line into the same time. . . . 


Gerard Manley Hopkins seems to have lost little time in intro- 
ducing Robert Bridges to Coventry Patmore, for one of the first 
of Bridges’s letters' is dated: “Yattendon. Near Newbury. 
Aug. 29th, 1883.” He writes in reply to a letter of Patmore’s: 


Dear Sir, 

Thank you very much for your kind letter and present. I should 
not have written anything to you on the subject of prosody without 
mentioning your essay, & hich, of course, I know very well. I did 
not mention it from unwillingness to open so difficult a subject. And 
I hope this will serve me in your judgment as sufficient reason for 
saying nothing now. 

As far as I can see we agree in what we arrive at; but I should be 
impatient of your path. It would be very agreeable, and to me, 
constructive, to talk the subject over together and, if it is not taking 
too great a liberty, may I hope that you will some day seize an 
occasion of paying me a visit. | am within easy distance of London 
and Oxford, and live in a very secluded and pretty country, which 
if you do not know it, it would delight you to see. I am nearly 
— at home and would meet any train you might choose to 
come by. 

You speak too kindly of my poems. It is a pleasure to me to know 
they have been in a poet’s hands. Pray do not consider me respon- 
sible for the exact form of their “‘get up.” This must handicap them 
severely to sensible people, but I do not think that many sensible 
people read poetry — and I cannot blame them. 

Among other attractions here I have I think a perfect collection of 
Gerard Hopkins’ somewhat peculiar but very beautiful verse. You 
would like to see this if you do not know it. He is of course the 
“friend” alluded to in one of my prefaces. 

With many thanks for your kindness, believe me, yours truly, 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 


In the next letter, which is dated from Yattendon, September 
28th, 1883, Bridges returns to the question of the essay on the 


* These letters from Robert Bridges are the only ones which survive as Bridges 
destroyed all other correspondence, They are quoted by permission of Mr. 
Kenneth Sisam, executor of the Robert Bridges estate, and parts were published 
in The Life and Times of Coventry Patmore (Constable, 1949). 
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“new prosody,” and also comments on his friend, Hopkins’ 
verses which were then unpublished and unknown. He writes: 


Dear Sir, 

I should have acknowledged your very kind letter before. 
Since I had it Gerard Hopkins has told me in what flattering terms 
you wrote of my Ration to him. And I owe you more thanks 
for the pleasure which your generous opinion gave me. 

I was very sorry that you could not accept my invitation to pay 
us a visit here this autumn. If you cannot change your mind I hope 
that you will come next year. The railway peculiarities of Basing- 
stoke are a dreadful obstacle to travellers, and I am afraid that I do 
not see my way to being at Hastings this year. But if I should ever 
be at all near, you may be sure that I shall make use of your kind 
invitation to call on you. 

I should like to send you Gerard Hopkins’s poems; they are quite 
unique; and tho’ their eccentricities will always po their being 
in any sense popular their extraordinary poetical qualities will pre- 
serve them as long as artistic feeling remains in literature. The 
difficulty of sending them is that my copy is, I think the only one, 
and I do not wish to risk it in the post. Iam slowly making a copy, 
which I shall be glad to part with when it is complete. 

The interest which you take in the grammar of English verse has 
led me to hope that you would not be disinclined to give an account 
in print of what Hopkins and I call the new prosody. We both 
regard it—without prejudice to the conventional prosody, which 
you will have seen I use independently of it—as the true solution of 
English verse. Perhaps we write it rather differently; I should say 
Hopkins most correctly, I more popular or practically—but I 
think that we both want an outsider to say something. Your learned 
essay gives you a standpoint, and anything which you say must have 
a definite meaning; and your judgment would be at once unpre- 
judiced and weighty. Then I think that—supposing the “‘new pro- 
sody”’ to be worth your attention—that the completeness of what 
- have hitherto written rather demands that you should treat this 
theory. 

If you feel at all inclined to do this I should be most happy to 
correspond with you on the subject, or in the interests of the subject 
I would come down to Hastings and hold sessions with you. 

I shall never write on prosody myself. I think it likely that Hopkins 
might so do, but I am very anxious that there should be something 
dogmatic written soon, as people are already beginning to copy the 
style without understanding it. The rules are very simple but diffi- 
cult to observe. I hear that you are intending to read Mano. If you 
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ins’ have not a copy of that poem I should be very glad to send you one. 
$: It was dedicated to me and I have a few spare copies. I will not 
trouble you with more now, but shall hope at your leisure to 
hear what you think of Mano, and whether you are inclined to write 


meee a critique of the rules of prosody which I advocated. 

ow Shelley's stanzas: April 1814. “Away the moor is dark beneath 

nks the moon” are written according to the rules I advocate—with the 
exception of a false quantity in line 11, the roughness of line 15 and 

pay 22, and from his clip on one accent too many in line 17. 

— Hoping I have not worried you by harping on this subject, 

ag- believe me, 

do Yours truly, 

vad ROBERT BriDcEs. 


Whilst Bridges was pressing Coventry Patmore to undertake 
lite the writing of a treatise on the new prosody, an active corre- 
ing spondence had begun between Gerard Manley Hopkins and the 
re- older poet. Although Hopkins was less emphatic than Bridges 





he about the new verse form, it will be seen from the following 
wie letter, dated August 22nd, 1883, from Oak Hill, Hampstead, that 
oy Hopkins, too, was obsessed with metrical questions. He writes to 
™ Patmore: 
int My DEAR Mr. PATMORE, 
th I send you Prometheus. When you have quite done with it 
ch send it to me at Stonyhurst. On a fresh reading I feel I have in no 
of way overpraised it and I believe your judgment will agree with mine. 
ay Read particularly the passage about the rooks and herons, Prome- 
I theus’s speech “Thou sayst I am mad,” his history of fire, Argeia’s 
ed remonstrance about Salmoneus and the lightning, the Agonistes-like 
ve chorus ‘‘O miserable man,” the fire scene, the last chorus with ““O 
e- my vague desires’ —but I am like the Guide to North Wales: “on the 
O- extreme right the visitor will not fail to observe,” etc. 
at About rhymes—to imperfect rhymes my objection is my own 
iis and personal only; to what are called cockney rhymes with sup- 
pressed r’s I object cum communi criticorum, though they have Keats’s 
tO (in this matter) slight and boyish authority; but what I am clear 
ct about is that it is altogether inexcusable to combine the two sorts, 
the defence of either being the overthrow of the other. 
2S Bridges has been here. He has done another tragedy (Roman) and 


g is at work on a third (medieval). His pamphlet poems will reach 
le | you, but not the Growth of Love sonnets, which I believe he delays 
I- reissuing till the set shall be complete. But at present you will have 
u a surfeit of my friends. 
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I should greatly enjoy availing myself of your kindly offered 
hospitality, but cannot do so now: I must from Holland make haste 
back to my duties. Believe me yours very sincerely, 

GerarRD M. Hopkins, S.J. 


Coventry Patmore’s reply to the above letter is dated Septem- 
ber 14th, 1883, and was sent from Hastings, where he was living 
in the Old Mansion House. He writes: 


My DEAR Sir, 

I return Prometheus with many thanks. I have read it twice, 
and in part thrice, with increasing admiration of its pure style, high 
finish, and many other fine qualities. Many poems, with inferior 
claims, have become English classics. 

I have written for Mano, but have not yet got it. 
Yours very truly, 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


A communal interest in poetry and in new verse forms was 
drawing the three poets together. Meanwhile Coventry Patmore 
had also invited Gerard Manley Hopkins to help him revise his 
poems for the Collected Edition which Messrs. Bell and Sons were 
to issue in 1886, and all through the last months of 1883 there 
was an interchange of letters dealing with metrical problems 
provoked by Hopkins’ careful reading of The Angel in the House 
and The Unknown Eros. Letters such as the one Hopkins wrote 
to Coventry Patmore from Stonyhurst on November 7th, 1883: 


I now make some remarks on the Study of English Metrical Law. 
There are some things in this essay I do not find myself altogether 
in agreement with, but on these I do not touch; I only point out 
what seems to be overstatements or understatements at so forth 
upon the ground there taken. 

P. 20. “With us, the places. . . coincide,” p. 22. “Let me now ask,” 
with all that follows.' The treatment of English spoken accent here 
is unsatisfactory: you nowhere say what it is. Now if, as you say, 
the learned are pretty well agreed what the old Greek accent was 
* The passages referred to by Hopkins run as follows: (i) “With us (the 

English), the places of the metrical accent or ictus of the accent in the sense of 
change of tone, and of long quantity, coincide . . .” (ii) “‘Let me now ask, what do 
we mean by ‘accent,’ as the word is commonly used in speaking of its function in 
English verse? . . . Now, it seems to me that the only tenable view of that accent 
upon which it is allowed, with more or less distinctness, by all, that English metre 
depends, in contradistinction to the syllabic metre of the ancients, is the view 
which — to its function of marking, by whatever means, certain isochronous 
intervals.... 
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which no living ear ever heard, we must surely be able to know and 
say with certainty what the English is, which we cannot even 
dispute without exhibiting as fast as we open our mouths. If some 
books say it is long quantity, that is so grossly stupid as to need no 
refutation, it is enough to quote words— 


“thorough paced blackguard, agonizing headache, 

messengers, cattle market, illustrating, Billinsgate, 

Liverpool” 
and so on. But I do not remember ever hearing any sensible man 
say that. It is plain and, so far as I know, it is commonly agreed that it 
is stress. The Greek accent was a tonic accent, was tone, pitch of note; 
it may have included a stress, but essentially it was pitch. In like 
manner the English accent is emphatic accent, is stress; it commonly 
includes clear pitch, but essentially it is stress. Pitch totally disappears 
in whispering, but our accent is perfectly given when we whisper. 
But perhaps one ought further to explain what stress is. Stress 
appears so elementary an idea as does not need and scarcely allows 
of definition; still this may be said of it, that it is the making a thing 
more, or making it markedly, what it already is; it is the bringin 
out of its nature. Accordingly stress on a syllable (which is English 
accent proper) is the making much of that syllable, more than of 
others; stress on a word or sentence (which is emphasis) is the making 
much of that word or sentence, more than of others. Commonly 
and naturally what we emphasize we say louder, and the accented 
syllables, words, and so on are in fact what we catch first and lose 
last in a distant speaker, but this is not essential. Also what we 
emphasize we say clearer, more distinctly, and in fact to this is due 
the slurring in English of unaccented olichien: which is a beauty of 
the language, so that only misguided people say Dev-il, six-pence 
distinctly; still even this is not essential. The accented syllable then 
is the one of which the nature is well brought out, whatever may 
become of the others. When the others are as well brought out then, 
but this is seldom, happens that which you so acutely point out, 
that the mind, as it does to the tick-tock of a clock, supplies for a 
while that difference which has ceased to be marked outwardly. 
And this is clearly seen in singing; for, however smoothly and 
equally the notes are sung, if the accent of the syllable does not fall 
on the accent, primary or secondary, of the bar—though in fact 
neither the note nor the syllable sung to it were any louder than the 
rest—the effect is intolerabl:. . . . 

It only remains to say that the stress, the ictus, of our verse is 
founded on and in the beginning the very same as the stress which is 
our accent. In fact in smooth and sale and especially in strong- 
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marked lyric measures, as, say, Poe’s Raven, one may read on a long 
while together without a single discrepancy, and when discrepancies 
do arise they begin so naturally that people may well not notice 
them; as suppose a man said in prose “‘a penniless adventurer is often 
in extremities’’—this can be seen to run into alternate strong and 
weak beats, say iambs or trochees, according to where you begin 
scanning; and perhaps people would not notice that every stron 
beat, every fourth syllable, that is, is really scarcely marked at ap 
so inevitably does the mind supply it. This indeed falls into double- 
iambic or phe + nee feet, or in music bars of four time, in 
which the first accent is stronger than the second, but from the 
same kind of sentence may also arise the blank stresses, as I am 
accustomed to call them, of the ten-syllable line and other lines; for 
in fact in Milton few lines have five real stresses, one or two being 
blank, though in idea there are always five. However you hold that 
the ten-syllable line has three bars, I remember; but you will agree 
with what I have been saying. 

I have written a great deal on this head, but all comes to this, that 
you ought, in my opinion, to say once clearly what English accent 
is and not, after quoting different views, leave the truth unexpressed 
as if there could be or in fact were any doubt about the matter. 


Coventry Patmore’s reply to this long letter is instructive. He 
writes on November 11th, 1883, from Hastings: 


My DEAR SIR, 

I shall give your remarks on the metrical essay my best con- 
sideration together with the rules of the “New Prosody,” which 
Mr. Bridges has promised to explain to me, before I reprint that 
Essay, which I propose to do, not in the next edition of my Poems 
but in a subsequent volume consisting of three or four critical Essays 
which I wrote many years ago in the Edinburgh and other reviews; 
meantime I will only say that much of the substance of your very 
valuable notes will come in rather as a development than as a cor- 
rection of the ideas which I have endeavoured—with too much 
brevity perhaps—to express. 

I did not intend to limit song to an octave, but to the natural 
compass of the human voice, male and female, which I suppose is 
about two octaves. 

I must try to teach my ear to adopt your view of alliterative 
vowels. I do not see the way to it at present. . . . 


Students of modern free verse should be interested in the 
letters just quoted, for they show that the Victorian poets were 
much more versed in metrical law than is generally supposed, 
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ie and there is no doubt that the experiments of men like Hopkins, 
tice | Bridges, and Patmore did help to prepare the way for the whole 
en | school of modern English poetry. But each poet interpreted the 
and | new prosody in his own manner. Perhaps Coventry Patmore 
gin | was too old and established a poet to appreciate fully the extra- 
mg | ordinary gifts of the Jesuit poet. Robert Bridges seems to have 
all, | feared this, for when he sent Patmore the manuscript of Hopkins’ 


le- | poems he wrote the following letter, dated December 15th, 1883: 


in 

the DEaR Sir, 

am Yesterday I sent off to Gerard Hopkins the copy of his poems 
for which I spoke of. He will send them to you. They have been written 
ing out some time, but I have deferred sending them till I should have 
hat leisure to write to you. 

I have some misgivings lest I may have spoken too warmly of 


ree 
these poems, and prepared mind for a disappointment like 

hat that which I so regretted in the case of Mano.'. . . I wish also to m 

ent something about Father Hopkins’ prosody, as mine is concerned. 


sed It is difficult to write criticism of one’s friends to one who is unfor- 
tunately a stranger. But lest you should be ill-prepared for these 
poems I should tell you that Gerard Hopkins is affected in style. His 
He affectation is somewhat natural to him, saan and subservient to 
general effect. I should say it was artistically used, tho’ not always 
‘empaener I think of him, as of Dixon, that he must always be treasured 
“- Yy poetic minds on account of his original beauties. I hope you will 
che think so.—I feel foolish in writing confidential wisdom concerning 
my betters. 
| As to the prosody which should be the subject of this letter. 
ys H. pushes it to its extreme limits. If there is an ad absurdum of it he 
3 exhibits it. He has (for instance) in my opinion, an absolutely wrong 
ry notion of rhyme. He does not consider that it makes necessarily any 
~ — in the rhythm. This would affect his rhythm to my ears un- 
avourably in whatsoever prosody he wrote, and you will exclude the 
effect produced by it from the proper effect of the prosody. Then 
you will see that he is naturally a towards subtlety of rhythm as 
well as of expression, and you will have another allowance to make 
there, and judge where the prosody seems unintelligible at first 
reading (if it should seem so) that he is playing some trick on it.— 
His music, for he has written some airs, would give an excellent 
example of the way in which he loves to elaborate the simplest 
- | forms. 
€ The results of all these qualities is a “product” which is unique. 


* Coventry Patmore failed to appreciate Mano. 
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I do not suppose that there is anything like him in the world. Tho 

there is much in his poems which I should not defend as useful 

prosody, yet you will find plenty of passages where the full force of 
¢ system, his originality, which I advocate, is well shown. 

It has been very irksome to me writing this letter. I hope that 
next spring, which is not far off, if we live to see it, I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you. I should like a line from you when you have 
got a definite impression of Gerard’s verses. But hope you will not 
trouble yourself to write anything like criticism if it is as disagree- 
able to you as it is to me. 

I am, yours truly, 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Unfortunately, Bridges’s fears were correct. Coventry Pat- 
more, whilst recognizing Hopkins’ genius, could not appreciate 
the full impact of his poetry. After reading his poems, Patmore 
wrote to Bridges on May 2, 1884: “To me his poetry has the 
effect of veins of pure gold imbedded in masses of unpracticable 
quartz. He assures me that his “thoughts involuntary moved’ in 
such numbers, and that he did not write them from preconceived 
theories. I cannot understand it. His genius is, however, unmis- 
takable, and is lovely and unique in its effects whenever he 
approximates to the ordinary rules of composition.” Moreover, 

e much-discussed treatise on the new prosody was never written. 
Yet I venture to think that this interchange of views between the 
three poets has its literary importance. All three men had an 
intellectual integrity rare in Victorian times, and their unusual 
friendships were based on a common interest in new metrical 
forms. Time has now vindicated the claims of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, but it is pleasant to recall that two men of such different 

enius as Robert Bridges and Coventry Patmore could appreciate 
his rare quality at a time when he was still unknown to the 
general public. 
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THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 
UNDER JAMES II 


By 
A. C. F. BEALES 


I 


ELOW THE POLITICAL STAGE, and interested in the 
Be= of public men only from the standpoint of peaceful 

citizens anxious to preserve their several vocations free 
from penalty, the Catholic rank-and-file at the accession of 
James II gloried in one fact above all. From the moment of the 
Declaration of Indulgence onwards, they could practise openly 
the religion of their fathers and bring up their children in their 
own faith so fast as teachers could be made forthcoming. It was 
no longer necessary to take frightful risks when a priest was needed 
for baptizing, marrying and giving the last rites of the Church. 
In London and perhaps twenty Sane centres throughout the 
country Mass could be heard openly. There had not been, in 
living memory, such a freedom from suspense, nor so hysterical 
a realization of it. All the more reason, then, why his Catholic 
subjects prayed that King James would move with circum- 
spection: the Declaration of Indulgence gave them infinitely 
more than they had hoped for: certainly all they wanted. The 
suspending power inhibited the penalties on Catholic religious 
observance. The dispensing power could furnish them passports 
into professions and livelihoods so long closed to them—and 
among these, that of teacher of youth. 

It is not matter for surprise that in these circumstances less was 
done in Catholic reconstruction than the opportunity would 
have suggested. The opportunity was so short. Foundations had 
to be relaid. The achievements of the three years were in fact 
considerable. 

Of supreme importance from one standpoint was the recon- 
struction of the visible organization of the Catholic Church, for 
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the ten per cent. of the population who professed allegiance to it. 
The old hierarchy had died out a century before; the three 
Archpriests a generation later; and the second of the two Bishops 
(Richard Smith) who succeeded them, resigned his charge in 
1631, though he did not die until 1655. For more than thirty 
years the Catholics of England had been without a spiritual head 
nearer than Rome. Hence the importance of the appointment of 
the President of Douay College, Dr. John Leyburne, to be Vicar 
Apostolic, in August 1685. He was a visible head, and from his 
quarters in Whitehall he could perambulate the country for 
confirmations, visitations of parishes, the consecrating of priests, 
and the settlement of quarrels among the laity, the secular clergy 
and the regulars. 

The ecclesiastical edifice was completed, in skeleton form, 
during the last summer of the reign, when three other Vicariates 
were created. Henceforth Bishop Leyburne ruled the London 
District, till on his death in 1702 he was succeeded by Bishop 
Bonaventure Giffard from the Midland District. The Northern 
District was entrusted to Bishop James Smith, and the Western 
(including Wales) to Bishop Philip Ellis. Scotland preserved 
its separate ecclesiastical existence, as it does to this day." 
Confirmations on a large scale began all over the country. 
Bishop Leyburne on his tour confirmed 1,153 Catholics in 
the new chapel at Preston in 1687, and altogether over 18,000 
persons in some fifty-six Northern centres.2 The four Vicars 
Apostolic together issued a Joint Pastoral Letter to their 
people.3 

Within this framework, parochial life revived. Existing chapels 
were few. Even in so Catholic a part of Lancashire as Preston 
there was no regular chapel for the town as yet; Mass had been 
said intermittently since as far back as 1605; but only now was a 
tenement secured (at the end of Friargate), and it was to serve as 
chapel henceforth till 1761.4 At Lancaster in 1687 Mass was said 
“in the schoolhouse,’ with one of the Judges of Assize present.5 
At Chester the Anglican bishop told the Recorder “‘to find out a 
convenient place, by His Majesty’s command, in the Castle or 

t Brady, iii. 140 f.; Gillow, iii. 589. 
2 See details in Catholicon, iv. 86-7 (1817). 
3 Printed by Henry Hills, 1688: reprinted in London in 1747. 


4 Foley, v. 395 f.; and Gillow, ii. 144-5 for a history of the Preston Mission. 
5 Blundell, iii. 6~7. 
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elsewhere, for the Roman Catholics’ devotions.”’! Other chapels 
were erected by local secular priests serving the Mission at three 
places in Derbyshire: Chesterfield, Newbold and Hathersage? 
An alert Protestant book, published at the time to record the 
progress of the revival, had detected nine Papist chapels by the 
end of 1687.3 But there were many more than these. For while 
the work of the secular clergy could not be planned and co-ordi- 
nated till the framework of Church government had been fully 
restored (that is, till 1688), nor the shortage of priests be remedied, 
the religious Orders had their full provincial organization and 
could act quickly, though with limited numbers. By the end of 
James’s first year the regulars were nearly all established in London, 
whence they put out branches. 

The Benedictines came first, in 1685, with a community 
installed in St. James’s Palace. Early in 1687 there came also to 
St. John’s, at Clerkenwell, Dom James Carker, who had been 
condemned to death during the Oates Plot, for his priesthood, and 
had languished in Newgate till James’s accession. At Clerkenwell 
he built a “mighty pretty convent.” The King had also written 
to the English Benedictine Nuns at Ghent, inviting the Abbess 
Mary Knatchbull to transfer their house to England. James 
himself had been converted while at Ghent. But this project 
was still in preparation when the Revolution came. It was in the 
Benedictine chapel at St. James’s that Bishop Philip Ellis was 
consecrated in May 1688, and the old Pretender baptized on 
October 25tn.4 

Early in 1686 the Franciscans, who had been at Osmotherly in 
Yorkshire for twenty years, opened a friary in the little Catholic 
seed-plot at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, “near the arches,” with Paul 
Atkinson as prefect and catechist of a community totalling 
nineteen friars and novices. A second Franciscan venture, on the 
south bank of the Thames at the Surrey end of the Fulham ferry, 
was a school at Putney. “Shall there be a school of Humanities 
under Dr. Slaughter in oppido Putney?” ask the Minutes of the 
Second Definatory (held on July 15th), and the answer was 
“affirmative.” The Minutes of the following October 18th 

t Diary, 31 Aug., 1687 (Camden Soc. xxii. 76). 

2 Foley, v. 488. 

3 Medulla Hist. Angl., 477. 

4 Pink, Clerkenwell; Guilday, 249; Gillow, iv. 65; Birt, Benedictine Obits, 76; 


Weldon, Chronicle, 231. 
B 
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decided that this gymnasium de Putney should be continued. The 
wording is significant—it was not a novice-house but a school. 
The third Franciscan house established during the reign was at 
Baddesley, near Birmingham: an area which from now on 
was continuously a Franciscan Mission. The King gave £180 in 
timber. 

The church built at Baddesley, by Father Leo Randolph, was 
blessed by Bishop Giffard only two months before it was destroyed 
in the Revolution. 

Only one Dominican friary was opened—alongside the Fran- 
ciscans in Great Lincoln’s Inn, February 1687; and only one house 
of Discalced Carmelites—in Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, in the 
City of London, at the end of July 1687.2 One other centre in the 
City had as stormy a beginning from internal discord as it was to 
have a stormy end from the mob. 

This was the chapel in Lime Street, by the Bavarian Embassy, 
on the site of the present-day Fishmongers’ Hall. Its sponsors were 
among the leading Catholic missionaries of the day: John Gother 
the apologist; Andrew Giffard the brother of the Vicar Apostolic; 
James Dymock, later Prior of St. Arnoud near Chartres; and 
Christopher Tootell, later Vicar General in Lancashire and a 

illar of the school at Fernyhalgh. The trouble was that these men 

me embroiled in disputes with their brethren, were branded 

by them as “Blackloists,’ and superseded in the chapel, within 
six months of its opening, by Jesuits.3 

The work of the English Jesuits during James’s three years 
eclipsed that of all the rest. They opened no fewer than twelve 
schools, spread among the territorial “Colleges” into which 
England and Wales had been progressively divided since the 
erection of the Province in 1620. The efficiency of Jesuit organiza- 
tion, with a century and a half of world-wide experience behind 
it, was now shown at its elastic best. 

Of the twelve schools, two were in London. Of these more 
anon. They were revolutionary in their up-to-dateness. The 
other ten were at Bury St. Edmunds, Durham, Lincoln, 


* Franciscan Archives, Acta Capitulorum, 1629-1746 (at E. Bergholt), 188-9, 
194; Franciscan Centenary Pamphlets, ii. 6, 13; Oliver, Collections, $59; Thad- 
deus, Franciscans in England, 161. 

+ Taunton, i, 175 note; Zimmerman, Carmel in England, 301-2; Guilday, 354. 

3 Gillow, ii. 149, 452-3; Gregory Macdonald, “The Lime Street Chapel,” in 
Dublin Review, Nos. 361-2 (1927); and S. J. Letters and Notices, liv. $9-67 (1939). 
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Newcastle, Norwich, Pontefract-York, Stapehill (Wimborne), 
Welshpool, Wigan and Wolverhampton. The extent of these 
schools, as centres, is at once obvious. Some of them show great 
adaptability to the circumstances of time and place. 

The pioneer at York was Henry Hamerton, who transferred 
the a su of the York District from Pontefract to the city 
itself, and opened “a flourishing school of sixty scholars.’’ As he 
had to visit the missions all over the district, he could not be 
always present. Accordingly, say the Annual Letters, “he employed 
a schoolmaster, a secular, who had been educated in our schools. 
His pay he got from the scholars, and in addition the Father 
allowed him about 66 scudi [£20] a year. Besides this, Father 
Hamerton supplied books to the poor, and catechisms, and other 
things necessary for instruction. All this cost nothing to the 
Province, but was accomplished solely by means of the alms 
which he collected. Many Protestants, though remaining in their 
own error, entrusted their sons to him to be instructed in Catholic 
doctrine. Public examinations of the scholars in the school, and 
other literary exercises, showed the great progress they made 
under our method of teaching. The Venerable Bishop Leyburne, 
V.A. of that District, visited the school on 27 July, 1687.... 
But shortly after this the Revolution overwhelmed the whole of 
this work in utter ruin.” 

At the visit in July, 1687, Dr. Leyburne confirmed some 230 
in the chapel. Father Hamerton was seized at the Revolution and 
taken to Wakefield and to York Castle, where he was fined and 
bailed. He died at Ghent in 1718. His York school is the first 
recorded Catholic school of Penal Days to run a lending-library 
for the neighbourhood. 

The Peter Hamerton, S.J., who began the school at Lincoln 
may have been his brother. This school was “‘at first of moderate 
dimensions, but the number of scholars flocking to it became so 
great that it was proposed to purchase larger premises. Means 
were provided for this, and an agreement almost completed for 
buying one of the principal houses in the city, when the rumoured 
approach of the Prince of Orange put an end to all such thoughts.” 
The school-house, in which Bishop Leyburne had confirmed 150 
persons, was sacked by the mob. A bonfire was made of the 


t Annual Letters, S. J., 1689, in Stonyhurst MSS., Anglia IV. 13. ii (Cardwell 
transcripts), 229 ff.; Foley, v. 727; Oliver, Collections S. J., 111; Gillow, iii. 107. 
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furniture and books, and Father Hamerton was hunted from the 
neighbourhood.' 

At Durham, Father Thomas Pearson called his school a gym- 
nasium publicum. At Wigan there were over a hundred scholars, 
and under the patronage of the mayor a new church was begun, 
and pensioners’ quarters attached to the school. Here in the heart 
of Lancashire Leyburne confirmed over thirteen hundred people. 
The priest-schoolmaster was Father James Connell, S.J.? 

The Bury St. Edmunds school was spoken of as a school; “the 
sacellum publicum was very celebrated indeed, and the schola 
sufficiently patronised.’’ About eighteen young gentlemen were 
regular pensioners in the house, and some of the townsfolk 
attended the school classes. 

It was thus a boarding and day school, with an adult extramural 
side. Foley quotes a laconic entry, of 25 January, 1728: “to Bury, 
to inquire about books and other effects left there ever since the 
demolition of that school, £1 3s 6d.’’3 

At Gateshead, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the “well frequented classical 
school” had a resident priest, Philip Leigh (alias Layton). Here 
Leyburne confirmed 300 and more. One of Leigh’s sermons 
(preached as chaplain to James II) was printed by Henry Hills. 
After the Revolution the author migrated, under his other alias 
of Metcalf, to the Powis family.4 

Of the other schools of the Jesuits outside London it may be 
remarked that at Wolverhampton there were about fifty day 
boys and twelve boarders; that at Welshpool also, where the 
school was under the patronage of the Duke of Powis, there were 
convictors (boarders); and that the school at Stapehill in Dorset 
seems to have survived till discovered and broken up as late as 
1724.5 

We come finally, in the Jesuit innovations, to the two schools 
in London: the Savoy, and Fenchurch Street. These showed an 


t Annual Letters; Foley, v. 621; Oliver, Collections, S. J., 111. 

2 Annual Letters; Foley, v. 319; Oliver, Collections, S. I., 186 note; Blundell, 
ii. 70. 

3 Annual Letters; Foley, v. 26, $38; Oliver, Collections, S. J., 205 note. 

4 Gillow, Church in Gateshead, 45; Foley, v. 660, vi. 418; Oliver, Collections, S. J., 
132; C.R.S., xxxv, 199. 

5 For these see Foley, v. 943; Exeter Post Master or Loyal Mercury, 2 October, 
1724; Hastings, 382, 388 and Annual Letters, S. J.—those for 1685-90 are in 
Stonyhurst MSS. 
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inter-denominational policy unique in English history till much 
later on. 

The Jesuit School in the Savoy was opened on Whitsunday 
(May 24th) 1687. The Provincial (Father John Keynes) had 
wanted not only public chapels in the metropolis but a centre 
where the Society could live in community and no longer in 
billets. The General in Rome (Charles de Noyalle) had approved 
the project prior to his death the previous December. The site 
secured was on the Thames bank, in the Savoy, facing the 
open fields on the south bank. As soon as some troops who 
were occupying it had been removed, and a minimum of 
alterations carried out, Jesuit life in the building began: and the 
school. 

At the opening there were already 250 boys. A prospectus had 
been spread broadcast, designating the school as open gratis, for 
the teaching of Greek and Latin, to any boys irrespective of their 
denomination or condition. There were two classes to begin 
with, under two masters, Andrew Poulton and Edward Hall. 
Soon they had to send for a third master, Thomas Parker from 
Belgium, as the daily intake rose so rapidly. 

When the school reopened in September a fourth master had 
been added, Richard Plowden, brought specially from the College 
at St. Omer. The four classes were held in separate rooms: 
Grammar, Syntax, Poetry. Before long the school was challeng- 
ing the London grammar schools to public “scholastic contests.” 
James II himself gave some £900 towards extensions and improve- 
ments, following the occasion of his visit to the school in October, 
1687, when three boys delivered addresses to him in Greek, Latin 
and English. 

“The King went by water to the Savoy, and was met on the 
steps [of the Water Gate] by the Provincial . . . who conducted 
him to the Chapel and School. He was so pleased with the 
Greek, Latin and English speeches that he gave them gowns and 
they should be called his scholars.’’ 

In this house, till the Fenchurch Street School was opened later, 
the Provincial himself took up residence, with Charles Palmer as 
first Rector, Thomas Green as Minister, William Mumford as 
Socius, Edward Tidder the Procurator of the Province, and 
John Persall (King’s Preacher). 

The masters—Poulton, Hall, Parker, Plowden—soon found 
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themselves teaching more than 400 children, over half of them 
Protestants." 

The Fenchurch Street School came into existence (March 25, 
1688) to relieve the pressure. It was administered from the Jesuit 
chapel that had been functioning in the City already for two years, 
adjoining the Bavarian Embassy and protected by the Lord 
Mayor ean any danger of mob-hostility. James II made the 
school an annual grant of £350. It was a smaller school than the 
Savoy, since its numbers could be taught as one class, by Father 
Charles Petre, brother of the King’s Jesuit Privy Councillor. 

We can see the revolutionary character of these London Jesuit 
innovations nowhere better than in the Rules of this Fenchurch 
Street school. The three salient regulations are worth quotation 
in full: 

I: And although youths of different professions, whether 
Catholics or Protestants, come to these School: yet in teaching all, 
there shall be no distinction made, but all shall be taught with equal 
diligence and care, and every one shall be promoted according to 


his deserts. 

IV: There shall not be, either by Masters or scholars, any tamper- 
ing or meddling to persuade anyone from the profession of his own 
sdiaines but there shall be all freedom for every one to practise that 
religion he shall please, and none shall be less esteemed for being of 


a different religion from others. 

V: None shall upbraid or reproach any one on the account of 
religion; and when any exercise of religion shall be practised, as 
hearing Mass, Catechising or Preaching, or any other, it shall be 
lawful for any Protestant, without any molestation or trouble, to 
absent himself from such exercise if he please. 


The order of the day at the Savoy school was the same, the 
Protestants being “‘in no way restrained in their religion or required 
to assist at Mass or any of [the Catholic] public devotions.” But 
for Fenchurch Street we have the actual text of the rules. 


t For the site, see S. J. Letters and Notices, liv. 2-9 (1939); for the Prospectus, 
Foley, v. 263 ff.; for the Staff, Foley, v. 265, and Gillow, iv. 32, v. 272, 351; for 
the King’s visit, Hist. MSS. Com., Downshire MSS. 272-3 (also quoted in Letters 
and Notices). See also Hastings, 380 ff.; Lingard, xiv. 115; Oliver, Collections, S. J., 
126, 163; Strype, Stowe’s Survey (ed. 1720), ii. bk. 4, 107-8. 

» Full text, printed in THE MONTH, cxxviii (1916), 264 ff.; reproduced also in 
Hastings, appdx., and in Fleming, 72 ff. Cf. Clarke, James II, ii. 79, from “King 
James, Loose Sheets, p. 18.” See also Foley, v. 268; Oliver, Collections, S. J., 163, 
Venetian Newsletter, Oct. 3, 1687; Terriesi’s Dispatches, xvii. 82. 
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Given the manifest innovation embodied in this inter-denomina- 
tional policy, several points of commentary suggest themselves. 
First, those who believe (with Major M. V. Hay) that James II 
meant what he said in extending freedom of conscience to all 
Dissenters, and that the Declarations of Indulgence were but 
implementing a determination he had expressed as early as 1674 
(when he had ordered the Governor of New York to “leave 
everyone in peace and quiet on the subject of religion’’),' will see 
in the Jesuit schools set up in London under his patronage an 
enlightened policy in religious education hardly visible anywhere 
else in Europe at the time. Secondly, those who reflect how far in 
advance of Catholic opinion this Jesuit policy indeed was, may 
detect caution rather than modesty behind the Jesuits’ own 
humble account of the schools in their Annual Letters. Thirdly, 
the fear of “Jesuitry”’ still prevalent in England, and the political 
unwisdom of the King in nevertheless appointing Edward Petre 
to his Privy Council, made it easy enough for honest Protestants 
to impugn the schools’ prospectus altogether and regard their 
practice as mere biding-the-time: especially since, as the figures 
show, the sheer educational quality of the schools attracted a 
flock of Protestant parents, and thereby gave anxiety to the 
Establishment. 

Ironically enough, therefore, these Jesuit schools were a col- 
lateral cause of that Protestant Charity School movement which 
was to dominate the eighteenth century. This is not to say that 
without Poulton and Petre there would have been no Charity 
School movement. Nor that it would have otherwise tarried for 
a generation. The problem of schooling the urban masses in 
London was already in men’s minds. But the Protestant move- 
ment to cope with this began when it did, because of the example, 
and the success, and the feared consequences, of the English 





Jesuits. 


“The scholars bred up under Poulton the Jesuit at the Savoy,” 
warned Luttrell, “‘are to be elected King’s Scholars [at Cambridge] 
and sent to Maudlin College in Oxford.” The Bishop of Ely 
(Symon Patrick) had it that “the Romish priests were then so 
busy that they set up a school to teach youths for nothing, which 
we thought might draw many into their snare, and therefore we 
agreed to do the same... .”” 

t Hughes, Jesuits in N. America, ii. 143; Hay, 77. 
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They did it by setting up a school in the churchyard of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, under the care of ‘“‘an excellent master 
Mr. Postlethwaite” (later Master of St. Paul’s school). This 
enterprise did not outlast the reign of James II, for at the Revolu- 
tion they “thought the money might be better employed to the 
relief of poor Vicars.” Nor was it the first of its kind, for as early 
as 1685 a Protestant draper, William Blake, had used the term 
“charity school” for his own venture at Highgate. In June, 1687, 
four Anglican bishops designed to erect a “free school” in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and “the project is afoot in divers other 
places, the Protestants being resolved not to be outdone in 
charity by any of a different persuasion.” Of the two schools 
actually set up in London before the Revolution, one was under 
Patrick and the other under Dr. Thomas Tenison. 

It is remarkable how, long after the Charity School movement 
was well established, its supporters were still reminded in Charity 
Sermons of its anti-Popish origins. “Every Charity School,” said 
Dr. Kennett in 1706, “is as it were a fortress and a frontier- 
garrison against Popery . . . and a Grace and defender of our 
Reformation.”’ The school at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, set up 
in 1688, had been started, said Hendley, “to countermine the 
policy of the Jesuits, who at that time had erected a Charity 
grammar school in the Savoy, to corrupt and poison the minds of 
the poorer sort of youth.”’ And the momentum lived on." 

The London of 1688 (centenary year of the Armada) must 
indeed have alarmed anyone haunted by “Popery and wooden 
shoes.” The Jesuits were in Fenchurch Street and the Savoy; the 
Benedictines in St. James’s and at Clerkenwell; the Franciscans 
and Dominicans in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; the Carmelites in 
Bucklersbury. 

Of fashionable Catholic schools for boys there were at least 
two of very recent origin. One, on the fringe of the suburbs at 
Hyde Park Corner, was run by a layman, Thomas Deane. It was 
to this school that the young Alexander Pope came after his 


* Luttrell, Brief Relation, i. 437; Patrick’s Diary, 128; Hist. MSS. Com., 
Downshire MSS., 1A, 246; Venetian Newsletter, 20 June, 1687; Kennett’s Sermon 
of 16 May, 1706 (publ. 1729); W. Hendley, Defence of Charity School (1725), 1. 
See also M. E. Jones, Charity School Movement (1938), 110; J. W. Adamson, 
Short Hist. of Education (1919), 197. A not untypical Protestant verdict is that of 
Macpherson (Hist. of Gt. Britain, $71)—“His erecting Popish schools to seduce 
the children of his subjects from Protestantism were instances of insults to his 
people as well as a folly in himself.” 
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period of “rudiments’’ under Edward Taverner, at Silkstead, near 
Winchester. Deane, we are told, had stood in the pillory for his 
principles, and it was probably on that account that the Catholic 
gentry sent their sons to him; for he was “an incapable teacher.” 
Certainly he seems to have untaught Pope much of the grounding 
he had had at Silkstead. 

Pope passed on from Deane to the second fashionable Catholic 
academy, that of John Bromley (licensed by James II in February 
1687) in Devonshire Street, Bloomsbury.t 

Out at Hammersmith, too, the Mary Ward convent school of 
“Mrs. Long” (Frances Bedingfeld) still flourished, and its sister- 
school at the Bar convent in York was well under way. Hammer- 
smith had now taken in the nuns from St. Martin’s Lane (1685). 
By the end of 1686 Frances Bedingfeld had gone north to start 
the Bar convent school, leaving Cicely Cornwallis in charge. 
From then onwards the two schools were under separate head- 
mistresses. Towards the end of 1689, we are told, the Queen 
opened “‘a school for maidens under four women in the habit of 
nuns. No religious distinction will be made; poor and rich to 
enjoy the benefit, provided they come in clean and decent habits.’”2 

Elsewhere the revival was gathering strength. Not only were 
there the other ten Jesuit schools opened throughout the rest of 
the country, the Franciscans at Osmotherley, and the schools 
continuing from earlier Stuart times at Scarisbrick and Ferny- 
halgh and Formby and Silkstead; but public chapels were func- 
tioning at York (under the Benedictine Francis Lawson),3 
Gloucester, Cambridge, Exeter, Hatfield (under the patronage of 
the Earl of Salisbury),4 and Formby, and there are at least two 
other provincial schools which are worthy of note. 

The first of these was at Stafford, and intended expressly for the 
poorer children of the neighbourhood. It was founded by a 
secular priest, Daniel Fitter (query Fisher), whose family came 
from the Catholic enclave of Wolverhampton. He had been 
trained in the English College at Lisbon. At the Revolution the 
school was swept away. 

The other school, at Aintree, near Liverpool, was run jointly 


t Cf. George Paston, Mr. Pope, i. 5. 

2 See Harting, Cath. London Missions, 185 ff.; Hastings, 416, 420; York Convent, 
77; Hist. MSS. Com., Downshire MSS., 282 (quoted in Hay, James IT, 97.) 

3 Hist. MSS. Com., Rydal Hill MSS., 208; Birt, Benedictine Obits, 74. 

4 Taunton, Benedictines, i. 175. 
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by a surgeon and his wife, Richard and Mrs. Latham. From this 
fact we may infer that it was a boys’ boarding-school. The 
Lathams were prosecuted for teaching without licence, but the 
King intervened and licensed them in 1686. When the royal 
dispensation was flouted by the town authorities, James charac- 
teristically dismissed the mayor and senior aldermen. 

In Wales, where the reign shows no new schools, beyond that 
of the Jesuits at Welshpool, the salient event of the three years 
was the issue of a catechism in Welsh, published in London, in 
1688, the work of Hugh Owen, S.J., who was at Holywell, where 
there was a Jesuit and also a secular mission." 

The existence of one more school is known: at Lancaster; for 
Mass was said there in 1687 “in the schoolhouse.”’? But no 
details. 


II 


The Catholic King had brought it about that his co-religionists 
were free to worship in public, wherever they could build or rent 
a chapel or a schoolhouse. 

They were, temporarily, as free from the Penal Laws as the 
Declaration of Indulgence and a crop of dispensations, backed by 
the sanction of dismissal against fractious local officials, could 
make them. The ecclesiastical structure of the Catholic Church, 
as a tolerated minority body, had been restored. Catholics held 
public positions out of all proportion to what a mere “general 
toleration,” without patronage, could have secured them. Six 
members of the Privy Council were Catholics; two Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury; half the Lords Lieutenant and Deputy- 
Lieutenants and Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace. Three Oxford 
Colleges had Catholic heads and more than a sprinkling of 
Catholic fellows. The total of Catholic schools functioning in 
England and Wales at the height of the revival under James II is 
over thirty. 

Apart from the Catholic courtiers, this revival had been the 
work of apostles rather than politicians: laity who had (from 
experience, and from the memories of their own families) every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain from political insinuation; 
clergy who, though a few acted otherwise, had been barred from 


t Gillow, v. 223; Oliver, Collections, S. J., 153. 
2 Blundell, iii. 6-7. 
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political action since the foundation of Allen’s college in exile, 
at Douay, in 1568. As the King proceeded on his way, this rank- 
and-file knew what appalling risks their pastoral work was 
entailing. Should he go down, they would go down again with 
him. Better never to have risen. The aged Lord Belasyse dated 
their ruin from James’s second address to his first Parliament, in 
1685; he made the prophecy that very night. And though it is 
policy rather than prattle that makes revolutions, the prattle of 
the day had its part in the final collapse. There is a world of 
background significance in the report of a Newsletter, in March, 
1688, that “of a corpse whose fragments were found in divers 
quarters of the city, the homicide and murdress has been dis- 
covered in the person of its wife, and thus all suspicion and dis- 
course computing the crime to the Jesuit Fathers, and the 
Catholics, ceases.” In such a climate there was danger in the very 
fact of open Catholicism; in the very sight of the friars’ habit in 
the street, and the little Protestant boys turning in at the gates of 
the Catholic schools. “If Catholicism was to be tolerated, it was 
just that the Religious Orders should have their houses in London, 
their schools, their chapels; but, at such a moment, it was a 
violent provocation to sustain them with a special favour.’”? 

There was, moreover, an outward manifestation of Catholic 
piety that both exasperated the Protestant populace and alienated 
intellectual circles. Such was the exploiting of alleged miracles, 
which may have been true miracles or may not, but brought the 
whole connotation of “‘miraculous’’ into disrepute and tended to 
bear out, in undiscriminating eyes, the words of the Elizabethan 
reformers on the idolatry of Catholics.3 Such may well have been 
also, for those with access to the records, the discrepancy between 
King James’s £2,050 given to schools and colleges, and the £4,000 
he expended on healing-medals when he went round touching 
for the King’s Evil.4 

The storm began to break only a fortnight after James had 
begun in a hurry to try to repair his long chain of blunders. He 
had admitted three Protestant Dissenters to the Privy Council in 


t Quoted in Hay, 62. 
2 Belloc, James II, 207. 
3 Cf. Hay, 107 ff., on vagaries of “popular Catholic practices, tacitly sanctioned 


or at least not effectively condemned by ecclesiastical authority.” 
4 £800 to the Orders, £900 to the Savoy School, £350 to the Fenchurch 
Street School; and see Cal. Treasury Book, xii. 
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the summer (1688)—an action that can hardly have reassured the 
Anglicans. On 21st September he had disclaimed any notion of 
undermining the Establishment, and had promised to call a 
Parliament for November. A week later a special Forty Hours’ 
Prayer began in the Chapel Royal, and he issued a proclamation 
refusing foreign help against the now certain invasion by William 
of Orange. He would rely, he said, on English loyalty. 

When the bishops met him on October 3rd they proferred him 
Ten Heads of Advice, reminiscent of the Grand Remonstrance 
which Parliament had addressed to his father forty-seven years 
earlier. Some of these—the restoration of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Court, the restora- 
tion of the Corporations—he had already promised. Others of 
the points were educational: he must employ only persons legally 
qualified, he must remove the four Vicars Apostolic, and he must 
withdraw teaching licences from Catholics and “forbid them to 
teach schools.” These he did not act on at all; they touched the 
Faith by touching the spreading of the Faith; and to the end of his 
days, unlike his brother, he would not do that at any cost 
whatever." | 

At Oxford he restored Dr. Hough and the extruded fellows on 
October 11th. Charnock, a fellow who had become a Catholic, 
was dispossessed. The Bishop of Winchester did not actually 
carry out the mandate of restoration till the 25th, on account of 
news reaching him which seemed to make it likely that the King 
would stiffen his attitude in the foreign political crisis and want to 
countermand the order. The delay was costly to James in revived 
mistrust. 

At Cambridge, Sidney Sussex college was restored on Octo- 
ber 12th. Dom Francis, whose degree had been the start of the 
trouble, had to flee. The crowd sacked the chapel in which he 
had been wont to say Mass, looted the vestments and plate, and 
went on to “Bennett’s College,’ where they forced a priest, 
Scott, to hide from them “in a bogg house.” They made one 
priest “dance naked in a ditch till he promised to change his 
religion.’’3 


t For the Ten Heads see Turner, 419, and Lingard, xiv. 227 and note. 

2 Hist. MSS. Com., Le Fleming MSS., 226; Lingard, xiv. 227; Mallet, ii. 457; 
Bloxam, 252-3. 

3 Le Fleming MSS., ut supra, p. 226. 
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About the same date, the destruction in London began. The 
city college of the Jesuits in Fenchurch Street was razed to the 
ground by the mob on October 11th. The Savoy school was 
broken up even earlier. A Newsletter of October 11th reported it 
as “‘shut up, one of the masters having taken with him twenty 
scholars for Dover, in order to go beyond sea [to St. Omer’’]. 

“On Sunday Mr. Peters preached again in Lime Street never- 
theless, reflecting on our English Bible, which occasioned a great 
disturbance. . . .”’ The actual building in the Savoy was not 
destroyed, “for fear of the neighbouring barracks.’’ Six years later 
an astrologer divined some treasure there, hidden and left by the 
Jesuits, and many people went to dig, with a guard set over them, 
“but it is thought will signify nothing.””: 

Soon after William of Orange landed at Torbay on Guy 
Fawkes Day (on the tide of what is surely a high-watermark of 
betrayals), the outbreaks were resumed. The Benedictine house at 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell, was destroyed despite the calling in of 
soldiery to repel the mob.? The Jesuit centre and school at 
Wolverhampton were overthrown. “The greater portion of our 
Library, which was well stocked, was burnt in the marketplace. 
The schools were demolished (the houses which we rented from 
the Earl of Plymouth were through fear left untouched); the 
benches, reading-desk, chairs, the ornamental woodwork, framed 
after the model of our continental schools, also the entire house- 
hold furniture—all was either plundered by the mob, or appro- 
priated by the Commissioners who were sent. . . . Some hope is 
entertained, I trust not in vain, of a restoration.’’3 

At Lincoln “‘the rabble . . . burned a popish school and chapel 
... which endangered sundry houses.”4 The London house of the 
Mary Ward nuns was destroyed and they moved out to the 
convent at Hammersmith.5 

Henry Hills, the King’s Catholic printer, had his offices ruined; 
and the various chapels, closed by the King’s order since Octo- 
ber oth for greater safety, were burned down.® James’s issue of 


* Annual Letters, at Stonyhurst; Foley, v. 271; Le Fleming MSS., 213; S. J. 
Letters and Notices, Ap. 1926; Hist. MSS. Com., J. R. P. Coffin MSS., 386a. 

2 Pink, Clerkenwell, 310; Taunton, ii. 179. 

3 Annual Letters; Foley, v. 420, 450. 

4 Hist. MSS. Com., D. of Sutherland MSS., 198a. 

5 Guilday, 212. 

6 Lingard, xiv. 271 f. 
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writs, on November 27th, for the calling of a Parliament for 
January 15th, was a finger in the dyke after the dyke had burst. 

On December 11th he left London for France. On Christmas 
Day, after the episode of his return and second flight, and much 
to the relief of William, he landed there. The new year was to 
reverse the engines of English history: or such Catholic engines 
as the mob had left still working. 

James II’s latest and most dispassionate biographer (F. C. 
Turner) is ready to acclaim his integrity of character, and not to 
quarrel with a Catholic King’s determination to relieve his 
co-religionists of the Penal Laws and make Great Britain Catholic. 
But his methods, in an age of dissembling raised to a fine art by 
his brother Charles and all his own advisers, were the methods of 
a man too honest to dissemble. In such an age, bearing in mind 
the national dread of the Catholicism he stood for, such methods 
were inevitably fatal. 

“God grant that such a great prosperity,” a Scotsman, Jameson, 
had written soon after James’s accession, “be not a forerunner to 
some adversity, and such a sudden calm be before a tempest.”’ For 
a wind favourable to Catholic influence was truly dreaded. Not 
by the nation, as a whole, but by the vested interests of Protes- 
tantism and Property. If it was inconsistent of them to condemn 
Louis XIV’s persecution of Protestants in France and yet con- 
demn Protestant dissenters at home such as William Penn for 
joining with English Catholics against a parallel persecution, it is 
equally true that logic could have no effective part in public 
affairs as then agitated. The fear was that repeal of the Penal Laws 
would lead “many to turn papist that now dare not,” and to a 
Catholic predominance. 

The likelihood of any such result, even by the subtlest methods 
of expediency and dishonesty had James been ready to stoop to 
either, was in fact negligible. “Everything corporate in England 
(University, Bar, Borough)” was against it. Hilaire Belloc’s 
estimate of one-seventh to one-eighth of England actively 
Catholic may be too high; but even he put the number prepared 
to sacrifice all for the Faith at one in twenty. 

Nor does the modern verdict on James assert, with anything 
like the preconceived assurance of Macaulay, that James desired 
such a consummation. To his biographer, F. C. Turner, his aim 
was consistent and necessary, and did extend to a Catholic 
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capture of the State. To his defender, M. V. Hay, he was in advance 
of his time; for if one accepts the view that James stood for the 
freedom of all consciences, then “his conception of a society 
which did not impose religious conformity upon all its members 
was alien to contemporary thought, both Protestant and Catho- 
lic.” In either case, the traditional treatment of him by Macaulay 
is a travesty." 

For English Catholic history the tragedy lies in what he 
brought down with him into unmerited shame and execration. 
When he came to the throne, the Catholic minority were already 
moving into that frame of mind so characteristic of them in the 
next century (and so self-inhibiting to them in the freedom of 
the nineteenth), of wanting to be left alone, in their exclusion and 
obscurity, to contrive what comfort they could from a company 
of immigrant priests, a few Mass centres, and a handful of schools. 
The impact of James II on their fortunes was to mean that this 
trend now pursued its course with a significant difference: 
what might have been (but for Jacobitism and further harsh 
repression) a steady ten per cent. of the population, diminished so 
much that Bishop Challoner, visiting the south of England 
Catholics in the mid-eighteenth century, could find no more than 
25,000. A dwindling remnant. In 1688, Jacobite movements in 
the future notwithstanding, the English Catholics “‘realised that 
the Church had lost the English people, and in the discouragement 
of this knowledge they fell into a sort of lethargy.” 


t Cf. Hay, 90, 111, 117, 95, 216; Belloc, 195, 197; Turner, 233-8. 
2 E.H. Burton, Challoner, i. 12. 








THE RAISING OF 
JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER 


By 
VERNON SCANNELL 


The things he spoke about were strange 
And yet—though this may sound ambiguous— 

Familiar, like something that has happened long ago 
And is invoked by what seems accidental: 
A scent or subtle music from a stranger’s room 
That sets the memory’s centre tingling 
But does not quite engender 
The image, whole and recognized. 
Oh, he could talk all right: his voice 
Was soft at first, so softly winged 
The childish wind unmurmuring carried it 
To every one of that assembly; 
Then it grew great and rose above us all, 
Shining and clear, belling and round, 
Then swelled and was bronze, deep like the great 
Gong of the sun. 
Yes, he could talk all right. 

I saw the man who pushed his way to the front 
A man accustomed to obedience and wealth. 
His clothes must have cost a fortune; even so 
He went down on his knees in the stones and dirt. 
I could see his face uplifted; and the look it wore, 
The grievous insignia of tears and pleading, 
Was Tike a hurt cry. 


Y ES, I was there, right from the beginning. 


But the crowd swirling round like a thousand leaves 
In a wind or whirlpool carried him away. 

Then the one who had been speaking, the strange one, 
Moved forward, drawing the crowd behind 
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On a strong invisible leash. 

And I saw a woman reach his side 

To whom he spoke; but by this time 

I had been pressed so far back 

That I could not see what happened. Something happened: 
Amazement ran through those who witnessed it 

Like a breeze over water, troubling its composure. 

As we went on I knew that we were going towards 
An important destination yet I could not give it name. 
And soon I found that he had brought us to that part 
Where the great houses of the rich stand tall, 

Proud and white, their square eyes staring out 
Over the disciplined lands that lay 

Gifts of fruit and flowers at their feet. 

At one of these houses he stopped and I, 
Pressing closer, heard above the various voices, 
The keening of mourners translating pain 

And the great emptiness that death bequeaths 
Into a sighing voice. 

Then a cold thin rumour trembled through the crowd: 
“The great man’s daughter is dead, 

The daughter of Jairus is dead.” 

By this time I was close enough to see and hear: 

He walked unfaltering to the entrance of the house 
With three of his followers and there he paused, 

And then I heard him say, though he mt very softly, 
“The grief you wear is out of season 

She is not dead but sleeping only.” 

Then all the mourners tore their dirge 
To pieces with sharp laughter, 

Cold and ugly like sword-blades clashed together, 
Ugly and steel beneath the dying sun. 

But he lost nothing of his calm and with the three 
At Jairus’s bidding entered. 

By this time evening had begun to drain 
Daylight from the sky; but with many of the others, 
Forgetful of the wives at home being ill-tempered 
With the children; their fears of accident 
And infidelity deepening with the shadows, 

I waited, not impatiently, for him to reappear, 
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Expecting, hoping for some revelation: 
The folded leaves of mystery to uncurl 
Beneath his influence and show some secret heart. 
I do not know what time had passed before 
The door was thrown open and we saw a man, 
The great man, Jairus, his head thrown back, 
Most beautiful tears jewelling his face, 
And heard him cry, all loud and wild, 
“My daughter is alive! My daughter who was dead 
Is living now!” 
And I, not having further reason to remain, 
Turned and walked slowly to my home, 
Looked up and saw that night was now 
Nailed to the sky with hard, bright stars. 























THE NOVELS OF 
EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


AN APPRECIATION 


By 
JOCELYN BROOKE 


I 


subtlest and most interesting of living novelists; yet he has, 

as a writer of fiction, been unduly neglected in recent years, 
and it is perhaps worthwhile to enquire, briefly, into the reasons 
for this. 

In the first place he is, without a doubt, one of the most 
variously talented men of his age. Consider the range of his 
activities: he is a brilliant amateur pianist, as well as being a learned 
authority on musical history; he has been, in his time, a poet, a 
radio-dramatist and a biographer;: and has lately published a 
volume of essays? which establishes him as one of the most 
sensitive and penetrating critics of our day. Thus to distinguish 
oneself in so many fields is, in an age of specialists, a very remark- 
able achievement; too often, nowadays, a man thus brilliantly 
equipped will either be compelled (from economic or other 
motives) to concentrate, to his disadvantage, upon a single 
activity, or (which is worse) will tend to lapse into a facile 
amateurism. Mr. Sackville-West has avoided both those pitfalls; 
and if his output as a novelist has been comparatively slight, the 
reason is, I think, not that he has dissipated his talent in other 
directions, but that his finely-developed critical sense has pre- 
vented him from publishing work which fails to conform with 
his own high standards. 

This stringent self-criticism has, perhaps, been indirectly respon- 
sible for his recent comparative neglect: he has not published a 


Pests SACKVILLE-WEST is, to my mind, one of the 


t A Flame in Sunlight (Cassell, 1936). A biography of De Quincey, 
 Inclinations (Secker and Warburg, 1949). 
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novel for seventeen years, and so long a silence is liable to prove 
damaging, nowadays, to the literary reputation of any writer, 
but especially to that of a novelist. (In this respect, Mr. Sackville- 
West may be compared with Mr. E. M. Forster who, also, has 
austerely refused to become a “professional” fiction-monger of 
the kind so dear to Anglo-Saxon publishers.) But there are, I 
think, more important reasons why Mr. Sackville-West should, 
in recent years, have been overlooked; it is not merely that he 
lacks the qualities which go to make a “popular’’ novelist—so, 
after all, did Joyce and Virginia Woolf; it is rather, I should say, 
the highly personal and idiosyncratic nature of his writing which 
has tended to alienate the critics—and especially those whose 
influence has been in the ascendant since the nineteen-thirties. 
His whole attitude to writing—as well as his writing itself—is 
deplorably “unfashionable”’; he is, for instance, a romantic (had 
he been born in 1801 instead of 1901, it is almost certain that he 
would have tried his hand at a “Gothic” romance). Moreover, he 
is essentially a religious writer, though this is usually implicit in 
his work rather than explicit; and, finally, there is his style—as 
individual and as personal to himself as that of any other modern 
writer. Mr. Sackville-West could never have become (in the 
sense that, say, Joyce or Hemingway became) a chef d’école: he 
stands, as a novelist, entirely apart, and the special quality of his 
writing is far too personal and (as I think) too subtle to be easily 
imitable. 

His “unfashionableness” can even be extended to the writers 
by whom he has been chiefly influenced. De Quincey, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Nietzsche, d’Annunzio—these were not the authors 
most in favour in the nineteen-twenties, when Mr. Sackville- 
West came to maturity; nor, for that matter, were the “Gothic” 
novelists, Mrs. Radcliffe, Monk Lewis, etc. (though these were 
later to be acclaimed, from somewhat ulterior motives, by the 
surrealists). 

I have already hazarded a guess that, if Mr. Sackville-West had 
been born a century earlier, he would have attempted a popular 
roman noir; though one might infer that, had he done so, the 
result would have been something of a tour de force—a conscious 
effort to harness his own peculiar genius to the taste of the time. 
It was, in fact, with a similar intention that he set out, in the late 
nineteen-twenties, to write a book which should conform to the 
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actual requirements of his own age—that is, a “realistic’’ novel. 
Aware of his divergence from the main stream of contemporary 
taste, he wished, as he himself has said, to attempt something “in 
accordance with the main tradition of European fiction.” The 
novel in question, Simpson, was to prove—not very surprisingly— 
by far the most popular of his books. It has lately been reprinted, 
in a revised version, and with a new preface (from which the 
above quotation is taken). 


As an imaginative writer [he goes on] I have always regarded myself 
as some kind of poet, and so have never been in the least interested in 
“Realism.” This tendency has not, of course, helped to recommend 
me to the novel-reading public, and although I realized quite early in 
my career that I lacked what is known as “the common touch,” 
nevertheless a deep interest in and sympathy for all sorts of people, 
combined with a rooted distaste for coterie art, made it impossible 
for me to resign myself to remaining on the fringes of contemporary 
literature. 


This is, in several respects, a revealing passage: especially per- 
tinent, I think, is the self-descriptive phrase “some kind of poet,” 
which provides the necessary clue to Mr. Sackville-West’s whole 
creative achievement, and especially to his novels. He is, in fact, a 
poet in that wider sense in which Jean Cocteau has used the word 
of himself: that is to say, his approach to the creative act—in 
whatever medium—is essentially poetic rather than merely 
“professional.,”’ (It is an attitude better understood in France than 
in this country, and one which does not make for popularity.) 
Note, too, Mr. Sackville-West’s remark about “the common 
touch”: this, too, gives us a clue to the purpose which underlies 
most of his writing. “Portraiture of characters and events,” 
wrote Norman Douglas,? “‘should take the form of one gentle- 
man conversing with another, in the easy tone of good society. . . . 
You must presuppose a refined and congenial listener, a man or 
woman whom you would not hesitate to take by the hand and 
lead into the circle of your own personal friends.’’ With this 
judgment Mr. Sackville-West would, I feel, wholeheartedly 
agree; for one detects, in much of his work, a defiant refusal 
to come to terms with the “common reader.” He has, himself, in 

1 Simpson: A Life (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1951). The text is revised in 


detail, but not substantiaily changed, 
2 South Wind, 
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the introduction to his critical essays, given sound reasons for this 
uncompromising attitude on the novelist’s part. “Any novel,” he 
writes, “which is to become part of a literary heritage must aim 
at and achieve the effect of poetry. . . . The topical, the contingent 


and therefore ephemeral stuff . . . must be interfused by an 
unflagging sense of the mysterious unity of all life.”” And, arising 
from this: “The chief persons . . . must possess an appreciable 


education and/or sensibility. . . . Genuine tragedy at a low level 
of mentality is a contradiction in terms, and attempts to create it 
. . . produce an impression of impertinence and moral chaos.” 
Consequently, “the dialogue must proceed at a level above that 
of everyday life. Flat realism is not only tedious and diffuse, but 
conceals the idea as a charade the operative word.” And finally: 
“It is less the characters than the plot devised to entangle them 
which reveals the writer’s attitude to life—his ‘message’. . . . Take 
care of the plot of your novel and the characters will take care of 
themselves.” 

Could any judgment be more opposed to prevailing critical 
opinion—or at any rate to that which prevailed when Mr. 
Sackville-West began to write? — 

And here, by way of illustrating another aspect of Mr. Sack- 
ville-West’s art, I should like to quote the opening passage of his 
third novel, Mandrake over the Water-carrier: 


In the words of the great Paracelsus: Doctor Theophrastus greets the 
reader. Here in this book the world will be represented as broken up, 
reassembled, broken up again and reassembled at a moment’s notice, 
in obedience to the various schemes of sensibility under observation. 
No object but may be displaced arbitrarily to represent individual 
emotion. Where no mountain was, there, at the next moment, may 
be one. . . . For the characters in this book, the image and the thing 
represented frequently become one—a proceeding resorted to for the 
sake of ultimate clarity of vision. The phrase “He (or she) imagined 
that . . .”” would often cloud, if it did not definitely misrepresent, the 


facts. 


This passage, though especially relevant to the book in which 
it appears, might well apply to almost any of Mr. Sackville- 
West's novels. The quotation from Paracelsus is significant: for 
magic plays a great part in his work and Paracelsus himself will 
reappear in the latest published novel, The Sun in Capricorn. 
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II 


Mr. Sackville-West has told me that he began to write at the 
age of eight—“very short stories”; at his preparatory school he 
was already writing Jacobean prose tragedies. At Oxford he 
published some of his work in the Oxford Outlook; and in 1923, at 
the age of twenty-one, wrote a novel, The Ruin. This, as it 
happens, did not appear till three years later, in 1926: Messrs. 
Heinemann, apparently (improbable as this must seem nowadays), 
considered its “moral tone’ somewhat questionable, and encour- 
aged the author to write another book, “quieter” and less lurid 
than its predecessor. The result was Piano Quintet, which appeared 
(from Messrs. Heinemann) in 1925. 

I myself can boast that I was one of Mr. Sackville-West’s 
earliest admirers: for I read Piano Quintet in the year of its publi- 
cation, when I was sixteen. I had better confess that I was 
attracted to it, in the first place, because the mise-en-scéne of the 
first and final sections was recognizably Sandgate, where I lived 
(Miss Elizabeth Bowen has recently written of the thrill which 
one obtains, in one’s youth, from discovering a novel which is 
“about’”’ places one knows). But there was more to Piano Quintet, 
I discovered, than the mere fact that it described a scene familiar 
to me; I detected, for instance, a quality to which, at that time, I 
was unaccustomed—a lively delight in language for its own sake: 
I noticed the deliberate juxtaposition of apparently incongruous 
words and images, the careful cadence of a sentence or paragraph— 
details which served to distinguish the book, for me, from the 
general run of novels (Walpole, Galsworthy, May Sinclair, etc.) 
which I had lately so omnivorously been reading. I discovered, 
moreover, something even more important—something which I 
could hardly, at that age, have defined, but which I see now to have 
been that “poetic’’ approach to the real world which is so charac- 
teristic of Mr. Sackville-West. This kind of poetic vision 
was unfamiliar to me in novels, and I was immediately excited 
by my discovery: it was as though (for I had already begun to 
write “novels” myself) I had been groping, painfully, after just 
such a formula, which had now, magically, been revealed to 
me... . For example, near the beginning of the book, two of the 
characters visit a Military Tattoo (obviously, as I could guess, at 
Hythe, near Folkestone) ; the Last Post is sounded: 
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And then, after a short silence, in which the darkness became 
deeper, those last nine tremendous notes shot out into the world— 
heart-piercing and terrible. All that is solitary flashed into Imogen’s 
mind at that moment in a series of swift images: the skirts of a pine- 
wood on a November afternoon; the horizon of the sea; eyes unseeing 
in meditation; the sad droop of a hand; a stunted thorn-tree pointing 
into the distance, shaken by a passing wind; a turning in an empty 
country road; a flight of rooks in an evening sky. 


That, I thought to myself, was the way—the only possible 
way—to write about the Last Post; and thenceforward Edward 
Sackville-West became—and has remained—one of my favourite 
writers, whose latest book I awaited (and still await) with a 
genuine impatience. 

Il 

Most critics—and among them, I think, the author himself— 
would agree that Piano Quintet is the least successful of the novels. 
In parts, it has a facile, virtuoso quality which doesn’t wear well; 
yet certain pages—for example, the love-scene in the church- 
- ard (in Part Ill), and the passage which I have quoted—remain, 

untingly, in mat s memory. 

The Ruin, published in 1926, is sub-titled * ‘A Gothic Novel’; 
but it is a “black novel”’ only, as it were, by analogy. The theme, 
it is true, is sufficiently “gothic’ ’—the decline of an ancient 
family and of the great house which they inhabit; but the 
gothicism lies not so much in the ‘ ‘props’ as in the emotional 
situations which arise from them. The “gothic’’ element is trans- 

osed, so to say, into terms of contemporary psychology: the 
Book is really very much a novel of the nineteen-twenties (even 
the name of the hero—Denzil—has a twentyish ring), and is an 
early and distinguished example of a genre which was later to be 
overdone—the novel of adolescence. 

One encounters also, in The Ruin, an element which was already 

parent in Piano Quintet, but which is especially characteristic of 
the later novels: I mean that peculiar, almost electric intensity 
which Mr. Sackville-West infuses into what appear, superficially, 
to be quite ordinary personal relationships. This is often combined 
with an almost magical apprehension of the potent, sometimes 
rather sinister vitality latent in inanimate objects—a quality which 
reminds one of the paintings of Graham Sutherland (who, 
incidentally, is one of M Mr. Sackville-West’s favourite modern 
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painters). Also, in The Ruin, appears the prototype (Marcus 
Fleming) of a character who will recur in nearly all the later 
novels—the handsome, virile man, unscrupulous and emotionally 
irresponsible, by whom the weaker characters (Denzil, in this 
case) are inevitably victimized. 

The Ruin is an extraordinarily mature and interesting novel to 
have been written by a young man of twenty-one; but it was not 
until Mandrake over the Water-carrier (1928) that Mr. Sackville- 
West’s peculiar genius as a novelist really asserted itself. It is one 
of the most interesting, if not the most satisfactory of his novels 
(and one for which he himself, I believe, has a particular affection). 
The symbolism of the book is complex and often baffling—the 
characters are each equated with the various signs of the Zodiac, the 
sprouting or withering of a mandrake signifies the uneasy relation- 
ship between Godfrey, the hero, and his father, etc. Godfrey’s 
sister is dumb, but is cured after a love-affair with a peripatetic 
boxer called Tamerlane (the dominant male figure once again); 
the atmosphere is curiously sinister—“witches’ abound, “their 
bodies radiating out to the edges of the high, steep cliffs, down 
which fell the black streams of their hair”; yet there is, in this 
book, a vein of freakish, almost Firbankian comedy, not to be 
found in any of the other novels (with the possible exception of 
The Sun in Capricorn). 

Here, too, is made explicit for the first time a major theme of 
the later novels: one can best call it, I suppose, the “Myth of the 
Soul.” “There is one myth,” says Ferris Thune, one of the charac- 
ters, “that is still alive—the most important of all—the soul.” It 
is essential, therefore, to keep one’s soul intact—and a recurrent 
theme in Mr. Sackville-West’s novels is the disastrous splitting 
of the soul into two mutually hostile elements (the theme is 
developed, in somewhat different terms, in The Sun in Capricorn). 


IV 


Simpson, the next novel, appeared in 1931. It is, for the most 
part, a straightforward “‘realistic’’ novel about a children’s 
“Nanny”: yet here again the theme of the “soul-myth” re- 
appears, and Mr. Sackville-West develops a curious and striking 
technique for describing the movements and metamorphoses of 
this elusive entity. (These “soul-landscapes’”’ have always, by 
their curious, convoluted imagery, suggested to me the pictures 
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of William Blake). Here is an example—not from Simpson, as it 
happens, but from The Sun in Capricorn: 

. .. His soul, a little shining dark shuttle, had spun nearly to the end 

of its momentum and was moving very slowly to rest. It spun on over 

a tiny space and entered a hooded place, where it was dark, and stopped 

at last, hanging absolutely. . . . 

Simpson is not his most interesting novel; but I am inclined to 
think that it is, technically, his best. In it he achieves precisely 
what he sets out to do: it is admirably constructed, beautifully 
written, and has what can only be called an abundantly “human” 
quality not apparent in the other novels. It is an extremely 
“likeable” book. 

The Sun in Capricorn appeared after an interval of three years, 
in 1934. It is far and away the most ambitious of the novels, 
conceived on an enormous scale, and comprehending a vast range 
of experience. Several characters from the earlier books reappear: 
Denzil (from The Ruin and Simpson), Sepp Karuscheit, also from 
Simpson—once again the virile and unscrupulous male, this time 
(very suitably) a Nazi. The plot of the book arises from a school- 
boy feud—the opposing “‘sides”’ are later transposed into terms of 
political and philosophic ideology. There is again a strong element 
of “magic” —the climax centres upon a mysterious “‘crown”’ said 
to have belonged to Paracelsus. I am not at all sure, myself, what 
Mr. Sackville-West intends by this particular symbol; but one 
accepts it, like all his magical symbolism, as a means of conveying, 

oetically, certain aspects of experience; it is, I should guess, 
closely linked with the writer’s attitude to the truths of religion. 
(Mr. Sackville-West has told me that, at this period, he was 
already convinced of the truth of Christian dogma, though he had 
not, as yet, become a Catholic.) In The Sun in Capricorn there is 
apparent, also, a growing interest in political problems; and there 
are some admirable comic passages dealing with revolutionary 
activities, conducted on the lines of the French surrealists. 

It is an extraordinarily interesting novel: one of the most 
remarkable, I think, of the last fifty years. If it is not wholly suc- 
cessful, it is because, I suspect, Mr. Sackville-West has tried to 
include too much; the discussions on contemporary politics, in 
particular, seem rather jejune to-day; yet such lapses detract very 
little from the effect of the book as a whole. 

Mr. Sackville-West has since begun another novel, The Eyes of 
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the Statue, which I have been privileged to read in its uncompleted 
form. The political themes, apparent in The Sun in Capricorn, are 
here still further developed; the novel is really a “life” of St. 
Christopher transposed into contemporary terms. The Nazi, 
Sepp Karuscheit, once again reappears; and the book contains 
some extremely acute analyses of life in Austria during the entre 
deux guerres.One can only hope that, one day, Mr. Sackville-West 
will bring himself to pee i this important work; and one 
hopes, too, that the recent reprint of Simpson may lead to the 
future republication of Mandrake over the Water-carrier and The 
Sun in Capricorn. 

I have, regrettably, said too little about Mr. Sackville-West’s 
style, and I cannot conclude this essay without a few words on 
this, to my mind, most important aspect of his work. “The 
style [of a novel],’’ he says, in the preface to Inclinations from 
which I have already quoted, “however plain, must be conscious, 
so that the prose establishes as it were a cantus firmus at the back of 
the reader’s mind.”’ This cantus firmus is, I think, achieved bril- 
liantly by Mr. Sackville-West himself; his prose has a superficial 
air of “plainness,”’ yet there is about it a kind of subdued magni- 
ficence which, perhaps, has been learnt from De Quincey. In 
Simpson the plainness predominates; in Mandrake over the Water- 
carrier it is Mr. Sackviile-West’s freakish, idiosyncratic qualities 
which are most apparent. His vocabulary is extraordinarily rich, 
at times almost too recherché (he will use words like “sciurine,”’ 
“rebarbative,”’ “esurient’’). And I suspect some of his verbs of 
being frankly invented—‘‘streel,”’ for instance (“streeling among 
the crowds’), or “chitter.”” And he will derive, on occasion, a 
positive epithet from its more customary negative: “mune”’ (from 
immune) or “dignant”’ (from indignant). Yet such oddities, when 
encountered in their context, are never obtrusive, nor do they 
(as they might in some writers) seem “‘affected’’ or voulu. 

But I think that what one chiefly notices about this subtle and 
highly-organized prose is its poetic quality—that quality which, 
as Mr. Sackville-West believes, must inform all art worthy of the 
name. I should like, in conclusion, to quote once again from the 
preface to Inclinations: “The poetic sense,’’ he says, “is at once the 
justification of humanity and the condition to which all art 
(including music) aspires. Everything else is as yesterday’s news- 
paper—fit only for the waste-paper basket.” 





A PROBLEM FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


EVERAL years ago, the late Father R. H. J. Steuart showed me 
S: case-history which he had written out in 1936. A distinguished 
priest, a boyhood-friend of his, had asked him to discuss this case 
and he had done so. Recently I have kindly been lent a number of 
letters concerned with the same topic, and it has been suggested that 
it might well be recalled in these pages, not least in view of the recent 
warning about over-credulity in such matters, and, on the other hand, 
of the great number of allegedly preternatural occurrences registered 
in our own generation. Though I think almost everyone connected 
with the case of Sister X (as I shall call her) has died, I propose to 
eliminate all proper names save that, evidently, of Father Steuart. 

The priest mentioned above (I shall call him Father A) had recently 
been visiting a convent in another country and was asked to interview 
a Sister who was stigmatisée. Her passion would begin on a Friday: 
in the morning she would feel lethargic and increasingly so till she 
could only sit in her chair, practically unconscious. Then blood flowed 
from beneath her veil till her face was “almost entirely hidden by a 
thick mask of blood’’: photos were taken while this was going on, 
under the supervision of the Bishop of the diocese, other ecclesiastics, 
the Prioress and most of the community and others. After a while she 
lay, or was placed, on the floor, arms outspread and feet together: soon 
blood flowed copiously from her hands, insteps and side. While she 
lay thus she was rigid and could not be moved. Father Steuart handled 
cloths put on her head and heart during these occurrences: the latter 
pss the imprint of a heart “sometimes split vertically, and once 
with the word SITIO across it.”” He considers he can scatily that these 
marks were really blood; another exhibit was a long gown worn just 
before the phenomena began and spattered with blood as if she had 
been scourged. He was told of other details which were secondary, 
that next day all traces of her sufferings had disappeared, and that she 
was cheerful and a model religious. 

Father A then told Father Steuart that Sister X was English, and 
mentioned her name. The name seemed somehow familiar and he 
then remembered that, some years before, a friend of his had told 
him of a young woman of that name who made such prolonged 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament in a London church that she became 
talked about as a saint. A certain Father (now Canon) B made her 
acquaintance and for some time acted as her confessor. The nuns at 
a convent where she heard Mass said that after Communion she was 
unconscious of being “pinched or shaken or even pricked.” After 
some twelve months, in 1909, she was admitted as a postulant to a 
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convent (which I shall call Convent 1) with work—shopping, for 
example—that at times took her out of doors. She was considered 
very holy and was said to be clairvoyante: this gift seems to have been 
exaggerated, though Father B remembers two instances that seem 
normally inexplicable. After a while he wrote several times to the 
Superior to ask about the young woman’s progress, but he received 
no reply. It was afterwards found out that the Superior had received 
none of Father B’s letters: Sister X, in charge of the post, suppressed 
them. Suddenly the Superior wrote to Father B: “Take her away at 
once.” He went to the convent, and the Superior said: “She is a devil: 
our chapel is not safe with her. . . . I pray she may not injure you: be 
very cautious.”” (Human judgment is indeed fallible! Father Steuart’s 
friend, mentioned above, had considered X not nearly strong enough 
to enter that convent, and had offered to send her for six months to a 
nursing home. The Superior, however, insisted on her immediate entry 
—“We know a Saint when we see one!’’) 

Accordingly, Sister X left Convent 1, resumed her previous employ- 
ment and spent long hours in church. About this time the clergy of 
this church, and Father B, began to receive a series of letters, insulting 
and obscene and even at times blasphemous, but always alluding to 
Miss X as some sort of agent of holiness. The letters were signed: “A 
priest of the people,” “‘a Bishop,” “‘a sinner.” I need not give details 
about these; but, at the same time, Miss X was writing letters on her 
own notepaper and meditations that afterwards seemed to Father 
Steuart undistinguished. Besides, in the mediumistic manner as in 
a séance, she had long conversations with someone whom she called 
“petit frére,”” to say nothing of further conversations with Our Lord 
whose words recall Father Bainvel’s comments upon alleged discourses 
between Our Lord and the soul, in which He is represented as “‘chat- 
ting,” and saying things that are pious but banal, and certain other 
things which may not be banal but are of doubtful orthodoxy. At any 
rate, by a mistake in her use of notepaper, it was clearly shown that 
all the letters were from Miss X herself. Taxed with this, of course 
she simply denied it. 

She was next heard of as seeking admission to Convent 2 as postulant. 
Father B begged the Superior to get in touch with Convent 1 and told 
her about the letters. This aroused great indignation at Convent 2, and 
Father B was advised by due authority to leave the matter alone. 
Father Steuart finally began to take an interest in the matter; and 
when at Convent 2 made enquiries from a Sister who had been 
there with Sister X. He learnt, first, that a large office-book had dis- 
appeared from the chapel: then, that coif after coif such as the Sisters 
wore had vanished: ultimately a Sister discovered the book buried 
among the roots of an apple tree; as for the coifs, they were found in 
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a tank. Finally, having obtained permission to keep a look-out, she 
saw Sister X walk to the tank, where she produced a coif from her 
habit and threw it into the tank. If this episode stood alone, or rather, 
if we can also credit a reminiscence from Convent 1 that she had been 
followed and was seen to take something from a shop, we would be 
right in looking for some disability other than an appetite for homage, 
issuing into religious fraud. For I do not see that the element of spite 
played a part in her convent-life, though the anonymous letters suggest 
maliciousness in regard of the clergy. 

Anyhow, Sister X disappears for a considerable time until a Sister ““X”’ 
appeared abroad in Convent 3 and let Father A know that her name 
in the world was X. Now the name X was by no means a usual one, 
and was sufficiently, shall I say? inelegant to disconcert Father Steuart 
a little: he could have wished an ecstatica not to have been called thus. 
Now it is not absolutely impossible that an English Sister “X,”” known 
in the world as Miss X, should not be the same as the English Sister X 
whose exploits in two previous convents were now all too well known. 
However, Sister ““X’’ denied outright being the same as the first 
Sister X, or indeed that she had ever been in any convent. However, 
the Superior of Convent 3 produced Sister ““X’s”’ certificates of birth, 
baptism and confirmation, and all these were identical with those of 
the original Sister X. Despite the reluctance of this Superior to aid and 
abet Father A’s enquiries, he somehow obtained from her a photo of 
Sister ““X” together with some relatives, that she had brought with 
her when she entered Convent 3. The Superior pointed out “X”’ to 
him and then challenged him to exhibit it to those who had known 
the original X. Various people, including Father B, unhesitatingly 
— out Sister “X”’ as identical with the X they had known. The 
oreign Superior even so would not give in, but declared that if 
Sister ““X”’ ever had been at Convent 2, her hair would have been 
cut short; but when she arrived at Convent 3 her hair was its natural 
length, and there simply would not have been time for it to grow 
between her leaving Convent 2 and entering Convent 3. Father Steuart, 
however, got into touch with Convent 2, and it was ascertained that for 
some time the cutting of hair had been omitted, and that this coincided 
with the time Sister X had spent there. So the identity of “X” with X 
is, we must consider, in many ways demonstrated. 


There remains the question of the origin and the objective value of 
Sister X’s abnormal phenomena. We can certainly exclude any collective 
fraud—that is, any suggestion that her Superiors conspired with her to 
produce those phenomena. In fact, these were few enough until she 
went abroad. Her very long visits to the Blessed Sacrament are, clearly, 
not beyond human powers. I do not think anyone would wish to rest 
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much weight on her insensitivity after Holy Communion, for example, 
though a course it is to be paralleled again and again from the lives 
of Saints—from temperaments so different as those of St. Catherine of 
Siena and St. Bernardette. It seems doubtful, however, whether such 
insensitivity can be simulated, as Sister X’s, if she were simply fraudu- 
lent, must have been. Father B, however, is definite about two instances 
of clairvoyance (she told him when he had said Mass at an altar other 
than his usual one; and that he had been visiting a prelate who, quite 
unexpectedly, summoned him. It is not certain that she could not have 
been told of this meantime by someone: but the existence of clair- 
voyance seems established, though rare). Why did Sister X’s first 
Superior exclaim so violently that she was a devil, that the chapel was 
not safe with her, and that she might injure Father B? and certainly 
she left the chapel open when she was supposed to have locked it. 
Possibly Sister X had unguardedly said something of the sort which 
inspired her anonymous letters. As a rule, some obscure sexual re- 
pression would be assumed to account for these: but it is far too 
late to know anything about that; and the explosion of letter-writing 
does not seem to have recurred—one would have expected the repres- 
sion to work itself out in even worse ways. Anyhow, it is clear that 
neither Sister X’s directors nor her Superiors at Convents 1 and 2 
connived at any misdemeanours. Those at Convent 3 undoubtedly 
wanted to save their ecstatica and begged that the inquisition might 
cease: but this is unlike the case of a girl whose parents, for example, 
found themselves involved in a progressive publicity, and did not see 
how to extricate themselves. The obscure problem of dual personality 
has of course to be taken into account, in which one personality really 
is unconscious of what the other does: but this is an affair for experts. 
What we can, however, say is that the co-existence of Jekyll and Hyde 
personalities in Sister X surely precludes the possibility of holiness: for 
in this case Sister X bitterly denies ever having been in any other 
convent; whereas humility would have led her to confess that she 
remembered nothing about it, but that she was willing to follow the 
claims of obedience. And it is classical in the lives of Saints that the voice 
of obedience always brings them back from any abnormal state 
they are in. 


The question of the stigmata remains. It is apparently acknowledged 
that hysteria can cause blood to flow in chosen localities: but first, I 
am still shy of that word “hysteria,” which is now invoked to account 
for almost anything; and then, we are far from having a full statement 
as to Sister X’s stigmata. Father Steuart agreed that even Father A never 
saw the actual blood-flow, but only photographs and blood-stained 
clothes. He cannot remember how the wounds were formed: he thinks 
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“quite suddenly.” It was with an eye to the trouble of Sister X that 
Father H. Thurston wrote in THE MontTH? on “A Stigmatization 
Imposture?”’ He refuses to be certain that two much stranger cases 
than Sister X’s—far more notorious, more lastingly influential, but 
relentlessly condemned by the Inquisition—were really fraudulent: 
and has a long note composed of names of women he thinks “‘have 
genuine ecstasies and genuine stigmata, but who for all that are by no 
means saints.’’3 I do not feel sure that Sister X’s stigmata were fraudu- 
lent, though I cannot guess their mechanics any more than I can those 
of levitation for which I consider the evidence inescapable, notably 
in the case of St. Joseph of Cupertino; and yet I shrink from at once 
appealing to hysteria and certainly reject the hypothesis of hallucina- 
tion. Father B has compiled (or obtained) an apparently complete list 
—anyhow a very long one—of Father Thurston’s articles in Tue 
Mont from 1923 to 1936 on such phenomena, which proves that 
he thought them well worth discussing, and I cannot but think he was 
right.4 Catholics are tempted by them to place the heart of the matter 
in the phenomenon instead of in interior holiness. The evidence for 
the phenomena is usually mixed at best; and while I hold, for example, 
that the essence of the event of La Salette was of heavenly origin, the 
question of the sanctity of the two children who saw Our Lady there 
has never even arisen. The Church tells us whether there is anything 
contrary to faith or morals in the narrative as related by the persons 
primarily concerned: their spiritual state is never judged by the exterior 
phenomena, but by their practice of the virtues, not least humility and 


obedience. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


* Father Steuart was impressed by the photographs showing the blood as 
having flowed up her wrists and forearms, as it would have done had she been 
hanging on a cross: if she were lying on the floor, it ought to have flowed down 
over her fingers. But he also says that it flowed down her insteps instead of up 
over her shins. I cannot see how in any case it would have done the latter. 

2 June, 1938. 3 p. $43. 

4 These articles are shortly to be republished by Messrs. Burns Oates in a 
single volume under the title The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism. 
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REVIEWS 


BARON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 


The Life of Baron von Hiigel, by Michael de la Bedoyére (Dent 25s,. 


HE author is filled with the warmest admiration for Baron 

Friedrich von Hiigel (the “‘F” ought not to be omitted)—as who, 
that knew him, could fail to be?—and has displayed immense industry 
in collecting masses of material as evidence Le his story. Yet, to our 
mind, that story is much out of perspective. Part I has for title “Before 
the Storm,” as though the squalid episode of Modernism were the 
most important part of the Baron’s life, and not rather his character 
and constructive work. Even Part III (“Into Quiet Waters’) is inade- 
quate to correct the impression left by the very long Part II (“The 
Terrible Years’’). 

It is true that the Baron’s heredity, upbringing, and the world to 
which his marriage introduced him, inclined him to a belief in the 
value of diplomacy, almost towards intrigue (especially when he 
became surrounded with men who were quite unscrupulous intriguers) ; 
his studies, too, had led him (as Wilfrid Ward clearly saw) to regard 
various Biblical problems as for ever solved and the solutions as certain, 
and indeed his extreme personal loyalty in regard of anyone or any- 
thing in which he had once believed made it almost impossible for 
him to desert ideas about, for example, the Pentateuch or the Fourth 
Gospel, which now are very “‘dated”’ and in fact untenable. It may 
have been a good thing that the man who very early and deeply 
influenced him was the abbé Huvelin, whose charity was so all-embrac- 
ing as to cause even him to be suspected here and there of doctrinal 
laxity. Unfortunately he became friends with the abbé Loisy and 
Fr. George Tyrrell, and, first, the element of childlikeness in him 
(which was so charming) prevented him from seeing whither they 
were tending, and, when he did, that extreme loyalty which we have 
mentioned caused him to cling to them when he should long ago have 
given up hope that they were going to regenerate Catholic studies 
or anything else. There was, too, that deep charity of his which made 
him seek out, emphasize and foster whatever was best in a man, and 
also, his faith which was so profound that it was real torture to him 
to see faith fading out of the life of anyone at all, and of course, of 
men with whom he had been personally associated. Finally, there was 
in him that element of vehemence (he would actually have used the 
word passionateness), which may have kept him for a while from 
being shocked by the violence of these men, and did not keep him 
from being angered by the unfair or rancorous attacks of their 
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There was a space during which he was definitely a “partisan” and 

inclined to set ecclesiastical authority wholly to one side. The author 
sees — clearly the wholly unspiritual character of Loisy and the 
rapid degeneration of Tyrrell in his latter years, his incredible belief 
that he could tackle every department of knowledge equally well, 
when he did not notice that his very style was becoming vulgarly 
vituperative. Possibly the author—and certainly the Baron—failed to 
notice how much Tyrrell was swayed by the last book he had read 
or personality he encountered. Towards the end, that personality was 
mainly Miss Petre’s, a woman of very great kindness but who un- 
doubtedly urged him on to many extremist manifestos, and about 
whom he used the most unchivalrous language while materially she 
was doing so much for him. Assuredly Baron Friedrich’s breeding 
and high-mindedness increasingly distressed him when he saw how 
inferior were, so to say, nearly all the men who surrounded the leading 
modernists, like Houtin in France or Dell in England, and he deplored 
that Mgr. Duchesne should so constantly cut his own throat by his 
sarcasms. All the more do we regret that so much of this book should 
be occupied with the back-stairs tittle-tattle of the time, whichever 
“side” of the controversy indulged in it. We are left with the impression 
that one side was composed wholly of unscrupulous fanatical obscuran- 
tists; and the other by scholarly persecuted men who, however bad- 
tempered, were to prove right in the end, save when they condescended, 
as Loisy and Tyrrell so often did, into downright mendacity and cheat- 
ing. And we are rather tired of hearing Pius X described as a peasant: 
= his sanctity, but his wisdom, are better and better realized 
t ° 

We ourselves knew the Baron only in his later years, when that 
mystical life was more apparent in him which Loisy put down to a 
mixture of cowardice on downright mental decay. He retained, of 
course, his startling sense of humour and habit of mixing slang with 
the gravest observations. We remember him coming to Balliol to 
lecture on Heaven and Hell; dons flocked to listen to him, hoping of 
course that he would manage to omit at least the latter. But nothing 
was more disconcerting than the solemnity of affirmation of the 
“‘enduring consequences,” here and hereafter, of right and wrong, 
unless it was his remark (when some “advanced” ecclesiastic produced 
a customary argument against Hell): “That, of course, is all my eye 
and Betty Martin!’ We would have liked a fuller description of the 
doctrine of St. Catherine of Genoa: the Baron appears to have tackled 
her documents rather on “higher criticism’’ lines: unless we are quite 
mistaken, other documents were afterwards produced showing that 
some of his hypothetical deletions were unjustified. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 
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MACHIAVELLI TO-DAY 


The Discourses of Niccolé Machiavelli, translated from the Italian, with 
an Introduction, Chronological Tables and Notes, by Leslie J. 
Walker, S.J. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, two volumes, five 
guineas). 


ANTE apart, there is probably no Italian writer who has aroused the 
| semen. of non-Italian readers and scholars more than Machiavelli. 
And, with the exception of Italy, probably no country has contributed 
more to the reputation of Machiavelli, from the sixteenth century to 
our own day, than England. 

In the course of history, Machiavelli’s doctrine, like that of every 
great thinker, has been subject to debate. Any modern interpretation of 
it will necessarily be influenced by the tragic events of the last twenty 
years in Europe. To-day we are well aware that as human society 
advances towards closer union and the observance of law, it also grows 
more adept in the art of violence and intimidation. Progress in one 
direction does not rule out progress (or rather, regress) in the other. 
In the light of recent history we are fully aware not that violence is 
legitimate, but that it plays a real and, in a certain sense, inevitable part 
in political affairs. We are therefore well able to recognize the truthful- 
ness of the picture that Machiavelli draws for us—an endless panorama 
of political vicissitude on which forces of destruction are at work, 
forces that can be countered only by armed strength. Re-reading 
Machiavelli to-day we find ourselves in ready agreement with him in 
his rejection of facile and idle illusions, and in his insistence on seeing 
things as they are. It matters little that in practice he often misinter- 
preted the facts, for this is only to say that the historian was not equal 
to the political theorist. His mistakes have their importance, but they 
do not invalidate the principle which underlies them. 

We can apply to Machiavelli himself the principle which he wished 
to see applied to political life, namely, that things must be seen, not as 
they ought to be, but as they really are, in all their complexity, not 
merely in their most obvious aspects. For instance, it is at once clear 
that The Prince is an important work, but it is not immediately obvious 
that the Discourses have a similar importance, and this is proved by the 
fact that no annotated edition of this fundamental work exists, even in 
Italy. Fr. Walker has given us an English translation which includes, at 
long last, the necessary commentary. The author is not a specialist in 
Italian studies. Nor is he by any means an unreserved admirer of 
Machiavelli. He is a man who wished to gain some insight into a 
doctrine about human life and history different from, and in part 
opposed to, one which he himself firmly professes. To perfect this 
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insight, he has followed the ardous route of translation and com- 
mentary. 

This particular commentary is not based on arbitrary or summary 
judgments; it is one which reveals a patient assimilation and accurate 
command of Machiavelli’s facts, opinions, sources (both acknowledged 
and presupposed), and the principal reactions to his teaching. If to all 
this we add the numerous chronological and genealogical tables, 
résumés of sources, terminology, etc., and two indices of proper names 
and subjects, it is clear that we have here an invaluable aid for any 
reader of the Discourses. 

Particular points here and there may be singled out for criticism. I 
shall confine myself to one remark which has a general application to 
the introduction and commentary. Doubtless, it is a difficult matter to 
fix the border-line between translation and interpretation, but a 
difference does exist. It seems to me that Fr. Walker’s work represents 
not so much a combination of translation and interpretation as some- 
thing of a blend between the two. Let me explain. If the work is taken 
as that of a translator who aims at furnishing the necessary information 
about his text, then it is clear that we have here much more than we 
could have expected. For even those who are in a position to read the 
original, and thus dispense with the translation, will still need to con- 
sult the commentary. On the other hand, if we consider the work as 
one which claims to take adequate account of present-day Machiavelli 
studies in England and elsewhere, it will be just as clear that Fr. Walker 
has given us, perhaps intentionally, less than we might have expected. 
One consequence is that the general reader may think that Italian 
scholarship has added nothing to this subject since the work of Villari 
and Tommasini in the nineteenth century, and that, in fact, there are 
no modern contributions worthy of attention apart from a handful of 
books by Professors Butterfield, Whitfield, A. H. Gilbert, Mr. Foster, 
and an article by Professor Hancock. Croce and Meinecke are men- 
tioned only incidentally in Fr. Walker’s introduction. I doubt whether 
such brief allusions will give the non-specialist reader any idea of the 
importance of these two scholars in this connection. Similar observa- 
tions could be made on the historical commentary, which is for the 
most part based exclusively on the Cambridge History and Pastor—or 
on the comparisons with Machiavelli's contemporaries (one notes, in 
passing, that Guicciardini’s minor works are cited according to nine- 
teenth-century editions). The arrears and restrictions of his biblio- 
— information sometimes cause Fr. Walker’s judgment to be 
ess than persuasive. I think one should be more cautious, for instance, 
in using the word “‘pagan” of certain attitudes to Machiavelli and his 
contemporaries that happen to present a non-Christian appearance. 
Modern scholarship has greatly domed the picture of Italian culture of 
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the period precisely in respect of the religious problem. No doubt 
there was a grave religious crisis, but on the whole (and Machiavelli 
must be included in the generalization) it was a crisis within the 
Christian body, not one caused by attack from without. 

Similarly, I am not sure that I agree with Fr. Walker when he says, 
on p. 28 of his introduction, that “the true cause of Italy’s decadence 
was not the Church but the Renaissance.” That it was not the Church 
is certain. (Let me add, too, that Fr. Walker is quite right in pointing 
out the profound difference between the ruling class of the time and 
the mass of the people; there was insufficient understanding and con- 
tact between the two.) But it seems paradoxical that people continue 
to blame the Renaissance for Italian decadence, while admitting that it 
was the Renaissance which accounted for Italy’s strength and glory. 
The fact that these were accompanied by moral and political weak- 
nesses does not necessarily mean that they were their cause. The axiom 
Non omnia possumus omnes is appropriate here, and, with Machiavelli’s 
text before us, we might do well to ponder over the connection be- 
tween politics and morality. It is true that contempt for the moral law 
leads to political weakness, but that does not entitle us, for instance, to 
agree with the Vichy Government in blaming the esprit de jouissance 


for France’s political and military collapse in 1940. 
CarLo DIONISOTTI 


DIPLOMACY IN THE MAELSTROM 


Memoirs of Ernst von Weizsdcker, translated by John Andrews (Gol- 
lancz 16s). 


K. CHESTERTON’S observation that the real trouble with 
Coen world is not the vices but the virtues gone wrong has a 
special relevance to Hitler's Germany. What requires analysis and 
explanation in the history of the Third Reich is the loyal service which 
it exacted from the German people as a whole, and in particular from 
a number of cultured and educated men in high places who were by 
no means deluded about the character of the Baal to whom they bowed 
their knee. 

On the question of whether those who suffer tyranny have the 
right to use force against the tyrant, von Weizsaicker has no moral 
doubts now. “The more brutal and inhumane the regime is, the more 
justified one is in using corresponding methods against it. Nor could 
the oath of loyalty to Hitler, which Civil Servants had to take, make 
any difference; for Hitler had been the first to betray his trust.”” But 
at the time he was wont to say that “we could not shoot with our 
Foreign Office files.’” And he told Erich Kordt: “Have you a man with 
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a pistol? I regret it was not part of my education to kill a man.” He 
was not a fighter. 

When Hitler came to power, von Weizsaicker was sent as German 
Ambassador to Berne. Earlier he had been German Consul in Basle 
and Copenhagen and a member of the German delegation to the 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva. He comes from an old Protestant 
Wiirttemberg family and inherited the Swabian characteristics, a 
certain obstinacy and craftiness. All that he says about the First World 
War, Versailles and Geneva one has read before in the old German 
text-books. In fact, von Weizsicker’s apologia abounds with historical 
inaccuracies, but like other books which have recently been published 
in Germany intended to white-wash the past, it affords an insight into 
the workings of a mind that proved so useful an instrument for the 
real masters of Germany. 

George Bernanos somewhere writes of the Hombres Dignos, the men 
who have no honour but a conscience, and a conscience which must 
never speak out without waiting to be asked, while in return fulfilling 
only domestic duties, keeping the drawers tidy and polishing the floors. 
This was precisely Baron Weizsicker’s task in the Wilhelmstrasse. 
When Ribbentrop took over from Neurath in 1938, it was useful to 
have a respectable, smooth and peaceful man in charge of the routine 
business of foreign affairs. “Herr von Weizsicker,” reported the 
French Ambassador, M. de Coulondre, “‘is a man of extreme courtesy, 
but also, it seems to me, of great prudence, and he only moves along 
the beaten tracks.’’ He detested the Nazis, but he was a German patriot 
who, on the question of the Austrian Anschluss and the German 
minorities in Czechoslovakia and Poland, differed from Hitler only in 
the choice of means. At Munich—“‘the last happy day of my life”— 
his conscience told him “‘that the sacrifice had ie justified which I 
had taken upon myself in accepting service as State Secretary under 
conditions which one was so little able to control.” He was working 
for peace all the time, “‘peace, no matter on what basis it was con- 
cluded.” And he quotes with approval a passage from Donosti’s 
Mussolini e ? Europa about his collaboration with the Italian Ambassador, 
Attolico, and Sir Neville Henderson: ‘Conscious of the higher interest 
of their countries, they knew when to preserve silence toward their 
own chiefs, or to arrange between themselves what to say to them in 
order to direct them on to the path favourable to peace.” No wonder 
the British Government was uncertain about Hitler’s real intentions. 

In his diary von Weizsicker has recorded his attempts to make 
Hitler and Ribbentrop see reason; he warned the British Government, 
behind the back of his masters, through the brothers Kordt, and he 
conveyed cryptic warnings to French and British diplomats in Berlin. 
He seems to have had the illusion that he was a kind of modern 
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Talleyrand who could shake off the dictator’s yoke by his own efforts. 
He stayed in office to prevent the worst from happening, but the 
worst did happen, and then he felt that he could not desert the flag and 
betray the German soldiers, his own sons among them, fighting for the 
fatherland. He never asked himself whether that Germany was worth 
fighting for. 

In 1940 he thought that the British should have given the German 
opposition the opportunity of a moderate peace. Yalta and Casablanca 
dashed those hopes completely. In 1943, when the Foreign Office was 
no longer of much importance, he resigned and asked to be sent as 
German Ambassador to the Vatican. There he had greater liberty to 
explore the possibilities of making peace, but he was no more success- 
fol chan he had been in the past. After the 1944 plot against Hitler—he 
knew some of the conspirators—he records his surprise that the 
Government never asked for his declaration of loyalty. ““They were 
probably afraid they might receive a negative answer.”’ Nothing seems 
more unlikely than that. At the Vatican he was impressed by the 
diplomacy of the Church. “If the temperamental Pope Pius XI had 
lived a little longer relations between the Reich and Curia would 
probably have been broken off. Under his more long-suffering suc- 
cessor there ensued what was on the surface a kind of armistice in 
Church affairs. The Roman Church took care to avoid a policy of 
catastrophe during the world war, the end of which, as far as Germany 
was concerned, she had long foreseen.’’ He was tried by an American 
Military Tribunal in 1949, but released in the following year. There 
is no criminal code for the “virtues gone wrong.” 

Von Weizsicker’s career is, perhaps, best summed up in his own 
words about a fellow-diplomat: “In the many difficult years of the 
Hitler era he had succeeded in maintaining his position by tactfully 
keeping quiet.” 

ROLAND HILL 


A LEARNED COMPOSER 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, by Guido Gatti (Dobson tos 6d). 


IZZETTI is perhaps the most gifted, and certainly the most deeply 

musical, of those modern Italian composers who resisted the 
powerful influence of Puccini. Of the others, Malipiero, Respighi, and 
Montemezzi are the outstanding figures; but whereas in the operas of 
the last two we find a sophisticated Verdian idiom reinforced by 
Wagner and Strauss, both Malipiero and Pizzetti prefer a less highl 
spiced operatic style based on the Italian music-drama of the seventeent 
century. The result, in Pizzetti’s case, is unfailingly beautiful and 
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interesting but does not, it is to be feared, make a strong appeal to the 
ordinary musical public, even in Italy. At the same time, a perusal of 
any of his operas, from Fedra to Vanna Lupa, reveals high qualities, 
both dramatic and musical. The libretti (all, save Fedra, by Pizzetti 
himself) are extremely distinguished, and I can think of no other 
contemporary composer who employs the declamatory style of vocal 
writing so expressively and with so clever an avoidance of monotony. 
At the same time it must be admitted that the reason for the compara- 
tive indifference of the world in general to Pizzetti’s music is not far 
to seek. He is above all a learned composer—a cultivated and intel- 
lectual man whose aesthetic approach is primarily (though of course, 
since he is an Italian, not entirely) through the mind. Pizzetti is in 
fact what is sometimes called a “musician’s composer.” Historically 
the list of these is impressive and includes such names as Cherubini, 
Dargomizhsky, Reger, Taneiev, d’Indy, Pedrell, Busoni, Hindemith, 
and the later Stravinsky. Not all learned composers have failed to 
gain the public ear—Meyerbeer, for instance, was excessively learned, 
and so was Saint-Saéns—but those I have mentioned ail suffer 
from one essential defect; the lack of a powerful melodic sense. It is 
possible to have this defect and still be a composer of genius; but unless 
you possess a fund of immediately striking melody, the uninstructed 
will never take to your music. 

Signor Gatti would not of course admit for one instant that Pizzetti 
was the kind of composer I have been describing, for his attitude to 
his subject scarcely admits a breath of criticism. It is unfortunate that 
this should be so, for a thorough and objective study of Pizzetti is 
badly needed in this country, where his music is virtually unknown 
outside the Third Programme. Signor Gatti discusses the operas at 
length, and with a generous allowance of music type; but their subjects 
are hinted at, never recounted straightforwardly or in full, and all 
assessment of their relative merits is abandoned in favour of verbose 
generalization. 3 

Here are a few specimens of this author’s style. “The plot of ‘Lena’ 
. . . was wholly invented by the composer and his friend Beggi (who 
combines with him to form a single identity)’’ (italics mine). Of Pizzetti’s 
declamatory style: “In reality what we are concerned with is a melodic 
organism having an intensely rhythmical quality, and characterized 
by the fact that, being inseparable from the words, it supports them, 
pervades their every syllable and enhances their emotional value.” 
Of his admiration for middle-period Verdi as opposed to Falstaff: 
“One would be tempted to say that Pizzetti’s sympathies are more with 
these compact dramas of love and death than the comedy of Sir 
John. Nor could it be otherwise seeing that in all his works there is 
not a single note of comedy, still less of irony, and that comedy awakes 
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no deep response in his heart, no doubt because it is of its nature 
somewhat hedonistic and mechanical.’’ This kind of thing is exas- 
perating, since it claims both too much and too little, and leaves the 
reader with the impression that the composer must be a pompous and 
stupid bore. 

Where Pizzetti himself is concerned, the book is more successful, 
for it is clearly founded on deep personal affection, and the character 
who emerges is distinguished and sympathetic in the highest degree. 
Moreover, on the subject of the symphonic and chamber music, 
and the songs, Signor Gatti’s style is less suffused with eager partisanship 
and is therefore more convincing. No doubt the operas are the most 
important part of Pizzetti’s work; but he has written a good deal of 
music in other forms, much of it better calculated to appeal to foreign 
audiences. 

It seems unlikely, in the present circumstances, that we shall hear 
any of the operas either at Covent Garden or at Sadlers Wells, for they 
are expensive to mount and would attract only specialists. Meanwhile, 
omaliee could be done by a broadcast. Might not Rome or Milan 
be persuaded to send us a studio performance of Debora e Jaele or 
L’Oro or Fra Gherardo? It is a shame that the musically discerning public 
of this country should be deprived of a chance to hear these fine works, 
for all of them bear witness to a most uncommon type of musical 
imagination, at once lyrical, dramatic, and deeply unworldly. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


A STUDY OF THEISM 


The Concept of Deity, by E. O. James (Hutchinson 18s). 


HIS learned book contains part of the material collected for three 
‘Ta of Wilde Lectures on Natural and Comparative Religion in 
the university of Oxford. Professor James draws on his extremely wide 
reading and knowledge to treat of the primitive idea of providence, 
the worship of nature, oriental pantheism, anthropomorphism, mono- 
theism, dualism, the philosophy of theism, the God of religion, and 
divine revelation. Naturally, when so much material is presented in a 
book of two hundred pages, some readers may become somewhat 
bewildered, while other readers may wish that this or that point had 
been more fully dealt with; but this is, in the nature of the case, 
inevitable, I suppose. The author brings out, however, an intelligible 
pattern in the development of religious ideas; and he enjoys the great 
advantage over some writers on comparative religion that he himself 
believes in the existence of God. Even though the historical data are 
in a sense the same for all, a student of religious beliefs who is con~ 
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vinced that the concept of Deity is void of all objectivity is unlikely 
to have any sympathetic understanding of the data: his interpretation 
of their significance will certainly be defective. This is not to suggest, 
of course, that it is the business of the historian to force the facts to fit 
a preformed mould; and Professor James certainly does not try to do 
this; but it is sufficiently obvious that the fact of one’s mind being 
open or closed, as the case may be, to the idea of the Transcendent will 
make a difference to one’s evaluation of the historical data. 

One of the principal services of a comparative study of religion is 
that of setting in a clear light the universality of the concept of Deity. 
As Professor James observes, if one connects belief in God so closely 
with the Judaeo-Christian tradition as the extreme Barthians tend to 
do, it is impossible to explain this universality. And one cannot simply 
discount the religious beliefs of non-Jewish and non-Christian peoples 
and thinkers. Incidentally, the author makes a rather curious remark. 
“The Kierkegaardian-Barthian theism at least supplies a dynamic 
answer in the affirmative to the question, ‘Is God dead?’”’ An affir- 
mative answer to this question would presumably be, “‘Yes, God is 
dead”; and that is most certainly not the answer which Professor 
James intends to attribute to Kierkegaard and Barth: quite the 
contrary. 

One cannot justly complain because the author does not treat at 
greater length topics which one would like to have seen discussed 
more extensively: he has a perfect right to select and divide his material 
as he thinks best for his purposes. But, to express my own personal 
taste, I should willingly have heard less about the details of, say, 
Egyptian mythology, in order to hear more about Professor James’ 
reasons for thinking Fr. Schmidt’s contention that a genuine mono- 
theism existed on the threshold of religion “highly improbable.” 
The author is well aware, of course, of the presence of the idea of a 
Supreme Being or All-Father among primitive peoples, and he draws 
attention to the fact; but he does not think that this indicates an ori- 
ginal genuine monotheism. This is a question of some importance, I 
think; and I regret that it is not treated at greater length. Similarly, 
when Professor James says in the chapter on the philosophy of theism 
that “‘it can no longer be held that the contingency of finite things 
depends upon the concept of ‘necessary being,’ in the manner sug- 
gested by the Thomist Cosmological Argument,” he backs up his 
statement by reasons which seem to me to need extensive discussion. 
It is true that the comparative study of religion is not the same thing 
as philosophical theology; but Professor James does not hesitate to 
make philosophical judgments, as in the case just cited. He has, of 
course, a right to make the judgments which seem to him to be true; 
but the trouble is that the nature and purpose of his book makes it 
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impossible for him to discuss these judgments at any length. Yet what 
perplexes so many people to-day is not the question whether all 
peoples have or have not had some concept of Deity but rather the 
question whether any cogent philosophical reasons can be given for 
saying that a Being actually exists to whom it is proper to apply the 
term ‘‘God.” In his chapter on the God of religion Professor James 
rightly says that He must indeed be “‘the Other,” though not the 
“wholly Other’’; but does such a Being exist? To this question com- 
parative religion by itself, as the author would allow, cannot give a 
definite answer. A positivist might admit most of the historical data; 
but he would not affirm the existence of God. 

FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


LANGUAGE AND POETRY 


The Structure of Poetry, by Elizabeth Sewell (Routledge and Kegan 

Paul 25s). 

R. SEWELL can wield what Mr. Eliot calls the two chief tools of the 
Daiic comparison and analysis, if only she would allow herself to 
do so. In this book she gives us some useful studies of Rimbaud (Les 
Illuminations and Bateau Ivre) and Mallarmé (the Sonnets and Un Coup 
de Dés), but unfortunately criticism is swamped by her pet theories of 
the nature of language and poetry. 

We are told that language is a sound-look system (by sound-look 
Dr. Sewell means the shape of a word in letters and sounds) in constant 
but arbitrary connection with a system of reference; that because 
language is connected with experience it can never form a perfect 
system on its own but only tend towards one, towards either order or 
disorder; and that the aim of poetry is to be a resolution of the forces 
of order (Logic) and disorder (Nightmare) by use of the half-way 
houses Number and Dream. 


The poet abandons the relations of similarity and succession as 
proffered to him by experience and ordinary language; and by the 
organization of one half of Language, sound-look, according to 
Number’s system of similarity and succession, and the organization 
of the other half, reference, according to Dream’s system of simi- 
larity and succession, he seeks to create a perfect system on its own, 
out of time and space—that emptiness es silence which shall be the 
final beauty. 


There is too much of this kind of thing in critical writing to-day, too 
much general talk of the nature of poetry and too little detailed study 
of particular poems. Dr. Sewell proves that the latter is within her 
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power by the second half of this book, though I wish she had done 
without the diagrams. If she fulfils her promise to make a study of 
The Hunting of the Snark at least one reader will be glad; but only if 
she does not hamstring herself in advance, as here, with pre-conceived 


theories. 
A. MACKENZIE SMITH 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Bell Ringer’s Wife, by Maxence van der Meersch (Kimber tos 6d). 


HIS book originally appeared in French and presumably the 
free is the same as that of Bodies and Souls and The Poor Girl, 
which have made the author very well known in England. The story 
is that of a man, Germain, who, not by his fault, has been ruined, and 
by his selfish infidelities has alienated his wife, a detestable character 
anyhow. He runs away to Bruges and meets again a cousin, Marie, 
with whom he had been fleetingly in love. When Germain had left 
her, she had married, dutifully and affectionately, the elderly bell- 
ringer who controlled the famous carillon of Bruges. And indeed the 
sound of those bells, drifting far ovér the grey and golden fields of 
Flanders, echoes throughout this story, and the little town is felt to be 
anything but Bruges la morte. Marie is an attractive character; but she 
succumbs for a while to her earlier love, and Germain’s has revived 
more real than ever. But it is not at its most real till the gentle influence 
of his mother, and the spirituality of the bell-ringer, set the feet of these 
two lovers on to the path of sacrifice. Into what future Germain can 
go, it is hard to see: but the book, free from all sentimentalism, by a 
man who knows machines, architecture, bells as well as the human 
soul, lets you be sure that goodness ends by winning, and renunciation, 
for its sake, is never wasted. 


The —" of Simone Weil, by Marie-Magdeleine Davy (Rockliff 
§s 6d). 
— is an interesting little book. Simone Weil (1909-43) possessed 
a remarkable appreciation of spiritual reality and experience and 
an astonishing capacity for self-sacrifice. Though powerfully drawn 
to Christ and profoundly influenced by Catholic mysticism she never 
actually entered the Catholic: Church. She had little understanding of 
the role of authority, and “the collective” was abhorrent to her. 
Though a Jewess she disliked Jewry, and in Catholicism she disliked 
the authoritarianism of the Church and what she regarded as the 
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“bourgeois” character of the contemporary Church. She also disliked 
the Church’s encouragement of patriotism, somewhat paradoxically, 
one might think, in view of the fact that she wanted to * parachuted 
into France from England during the war. Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas were also uncongenial to her, though it may be doubted 
if she had much understanding of the latter. She considered him to be 
the gravedigger of the mystical tradition. But, St. Thomas apart, it 
is at least questionable if mystical philosophy is either philosophy or 
mysticism. Of the depth of Simone Weil’s own spiritual life and of 
her openness to the sufferings and needs of others there can, however, 
be no doubt. Some might say that she was in individualistic idealist 
who obstinately persisted in seeking the light which never was on 
land or sea. But her life and thought bear witness to the reality of 
God; and there is much in them to provide anyone, Catholic or 
non-Catholic, with material for personal reflection. 


Unless Some Man Show Me, by Alexander Jones (Sheed and Ward 
8s 6d). 

“0 you understand what you are reading?”’ Philip asked the 

Daesticpian officer. “How can I,” answered the poor man, “unless 
someone explains it to me?” Dr. Jones does not merely take this 
awkward point or that in the Old Testament, and explain it—still less 
does he explain it away. He helps us very substantially towards seeing 
how the Hebrew thought, and in consequence, what he meant when 
he wrote. The distinction between the form of words and their mean- 
ing in the mind is emphasized throughout. Hence the author can 
approach topics like the Days of Creation, the Tree, the Serpent, Eve, 
without any anxiety and indeed in so lively a style as to make it far 
easier to read the book than not to. Dr. Jones does not want to rationa~ 
lize the Great Fish in Jonas, since Hebrew tradition regarded the sea 
not only as containing the Sea-Monster but as, in a sense, itself that 
monster. Can we not grasp how easily a writer, having thrown Jonas 
into the sea and requiring to get him out of it, could have described 
him as being swallowed and disgorged by a sea-monster? “Am I a 
sea, or a sea-monster” (“‘whale,” says Douay boldly) asks poor Job 
(vii. 12) “that Thou hast shut me up, etc.?”” But, we repeat, it is the 
whole of Dr. Jones’s approach to the Scriptures which make this book 
so helpful. It ought to save whole categories of readers from giving 
up the Old Testament as unintelligible, if not at times repulsive. 
Mgr. Knox has made St. Paul much clearer: still, so racy would be 
Dr. Jones’s own translation (to judge by the all too few examples 
found here) that we wish he would use it, in his next book, throughout. 
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Zero: The Story of Terrorism, by Robert Payne (Wingate 12s 6d). 


Te book was written in America and is pitched in so high a key 
that at first we are disinclined to trust it altogether; but it appears 
to be fully documented. It begins with an account of Nechayev, born 
1847, the first man (it is said) to codify the doctrine of Nihilism, which 
means not only the destruction of a régime, for example, Tsarism, but 
of the human race itself. Such an liusive seems so mad that we 
wonder if it is worth talking about. But so much Russian literature at 
first seems to us half-crazed; and what has happened during the 
terrorisms of our own day so far exceeds what we would have thought 
human nature was capable of, that we realize we are confronted by a 
psychology quite alien to our own which we cannot afford to dis- 
regard, for we must distinguish nihilism from mere anarchy. The 
programme of such men can be read in the Revolutionary Catechism, 
which we owe to Nechayev and Bakhunin—‘‘Our task is terrible, 
total, inexorable, and universal destruction.’ Since even these men did 
not suppose they could kill off every single human being, they left any 
future form of society to be created by an indefinitely distant genera- 
tion. The author does not forget the influx of French ideas, nor their 
reverberations in Russia (Dostoyevsky’s The Possessed), but passes to 
Hitler and thence to history which is more familiar to us. Or is it? I 
find it hard to remember, because I find it impossible to realize what 
we have been told about concentration camps and mass-murders, not 
least of Jews. The last chapter of the book is concerned with “The 
Task Before Us.” As far as can be seen, the author has exalted ideals: 
‘Men are inviolable, and human lives are sacred’’—so had said Seneca: 
“Homo res sacra homini.” He recognizes that Aquinas and the 
medieval Church held that the reverence due to man did not subtract 
from that due to God: all the same, we are “no longer necessarily 
faced with theological Satans and theological Hells.” We are left on 
the human level entirely: “The True Function of the State is to 
Celebrate the Nature of Man.” As for the Catholic Church, its 
“strength in Europe lies in the fact that it is prepared to use the weapons 
of its opponents, because these weapons are precisely those which it 
has employed for nearly 2,000 years—it has formed cells in Com- 
munist districts, and it forms still closer and more powerful cells in 
countries where it is officially repressed.”” Mr. Payne is rather fond of 
alluding to perinde ac cadaver, al recalls that Thomas Mann’s Naphta 


“became a novice in a Jesuit school, where he learned that classical 
nihilistic phrase.” It is true that for the Kremlinist the individual person 
counts for zero; still, the luckless Jesuit, however obedient, in no way 
corresponds with that! The book is well worth reading for its quota- 
tions; and ge given its horrible subject, it could not have been 
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